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CHAPTER XXII. 
FATHER AND SON. 


= H E is unworthy of either your love or mine,” were Ethel’s parting 

words to Hetty as they stood together in the porch at Rose 
Mount. With that she drew the other to her and kissed her, and 
then Hetty went her way with a full heart. 

Next day she went back home to Dulminster and recommenced 
the round of her daily duties, to all outward seeming as if nothing 
had happened to her. But for her the romance of life was over. In 
the darkened chamber of her heart she mourned alone over the corpse 
of her dead love. Some day, inall probability, she would marry ; for 
although her lover had proved false to her, she had no. intention of 
fading into an old maid with no prospect before her beyond that 
of teaching one generation of children after another. She looked 
forward to having a home of her own, and a husband to work for her ; 
but, for all that, she did not fail to tell herself that although she would 
never marry anyone whom she did not like, and even love after a 
fashion, yet that she could never care for another as she had cared 
for the man whose vows had been written in water. With the 
memory of him was associated all the glamour and romance of her 
young life, which, once gone, can return never more. 

On the morning of the day following that of Hetty Blair’s call at 
Rose Mount, Mr. Keymer senior found among his letters one super- 


‘scribed to his son. Its only post-mark was that of St. Oswyth’s. 


The brewer turned it over more than once, and re-read the address 

with growing curiosity. “Quite a young lady’s hand; my first wife 

used to write almost exactly like it,” he muttered. ‘It must be from 
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her—nay, I’m sure it is. In that case I shall be perfectly justified 
in opening it. The little affair as between Miss Ethel Thursby and 
my son is one which concerns meas much as, if not more than, it does 
Launce himself.” 

Without more ado he took his penknife, slit open the envelope, 
and extracted theenclosure. “ Ah, as I thought. Dated from Rose 
Mount, that little white cottage on the Shackleford Road where I am 
told the spinsters have gone to reside since their come-down in the 
world ; and signed ‘Ethel Thursby.’ I rather expected the young 
lady would have written long before now. Reproaching him for his 
silence and all that sort of thing, I don’t doubt. Well, well, poor 
girl, one can’t wonder at it. I wish, for all our sakes, that matters 
had turned out differently. But Providence orders things after its own 
fashion, and we can but submit.” 

With that he lay back in his chair and settled his spectacles on 
his nose. His face was a study as he read. 


“‘If—remembering what passed between you and me only a few 
hours before you left St. Oswyth’s—I were to begin by stating that 
during the weeks which followed your departure I did not look and 
expect to hear from you, nor fail to wonder at your unaccountable 
silence, I should be asserting that which was not the fact. 

“*T did look and expect to hear from you, and was wholly at a loss to 
understand why I failed to do so. Now, I am no longer at a loss. 
The motive by which you have all along been actuated has at length 
been made clear to me. ‘The scales have been plucked from before 
my eyes. 

“From what I now know of you, it is impossible for me any longer 
to doubt that when you asked me to become your wife, it was not 
because you cared for me for myself, but because you looked forward 
to my one day becoming the heiress of my dear aunts. When, 
however, on the evening of my birthday, you gathered from a certain 
letter which you were allowed to read that my aunts had lost the 
greater part of their fortune, you at once made up your mind to snap 
the chain by which you had bound yourself to me such a little while 
before. The readiest way of effecting this, as it seemed to you, was 
to abruptly quit St. Oswyth’s a few hours later without informing me 
of the place for which you were bound, and to maintain an unbroken 
silence from that time forward. 

“‘T congratulate you on the success which has crowned your efforts. 

“But there remains another point connected with the affair about 
which it is due to myself that I should say something, although it 
is one the particulars of which you doubtless hoped could by no 
possibility reach me. 

“When you first induced me to promise to become your wife you 
begged of me to keep our engagement a secret from everyone till you 
should give me leave to speak of it. It was a request to which I 
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weakly acceded, although I was made very unhappy thereby. Not 
that I had the faintest notion of the base advantage which you pro- 
posed to take of my silence. But I am‘ignorant nolonger. You were 
afraid that if the fact of our engagement were made public it might 
reach the ears of one to whom you were already bound by a solemn 
promise of marriage. It was not that you cared in the least about your 
promise ; your fear was lest certain compromising letters written by you 
from time to time might be brought up in judgment against you, and 
not till an opportunity should offer itself for you to regain possession of 
them were youwilling that yourengagement tomeshould become known. 

“The wished-for opportunity came at last, and you, who doubtless 
would be highly indignant if anyone were to speak of you as other than 
a gentleman and a man of honour—you condescended to break open 
and rifle the work-box of her into whose ear, only a few hours before, 
you had been whispering false vows of love and constancy! But you 
had your reward ; you got back your letters ; you had no longer any- 
thing to fear, or so you flattered yourself. You hurried back to me and 
told me smilingly that the need for keeping our engagement a secret no 
longer existed. I have taken the trouble of writing to you at so much 
length in order to prove to you that the full measure of your baseness 
is known to me. How utterly mean and despicable you have be- 
come in my eyes, in what utter loathing and contempt I hold you, I 
leave you to imagine for yourself—and you could scarcely imagine 
anything that exceeds the reality. “Benes, ‘Tuensen? 

The hot colour mounted to Mr. Keymer’s face as he read the con- 
cluding lines of Ethel’s epistle. He had always regarded himself as 
a man of honour and of the strictest integrity in his dealings with 
others, as one careful never to overpass that thin line which in but 
too many instances is all that divides trade morality from that other 
commodity, often hardly to be distinguished from it, of which the law 
takes cognisance ; but there was that in some of Miss Thursby’s 
phrases which stung him to the quick, not merely on Launce’s ac- 
count, but on his own. When, acting on the information imparted to 
him that the Miss Thursbys had willed all they possessed to their 
niece, he had urged his son to endeavour to secure the heiress for 
his wife ; and when, on its being subsequently shown that she was an 
heiress no longer, he had given a helping hand in the rupture of the 
engagement—it had seemed to him that he had only acted as any 
sensible man of the world, who had his son’s welfare at heart, would 
have acted. All at once, however, a fresh and entirely different light 
had been thrown on his action in the affair, and, for the first time, 
he seemed to see it in its true colours and to recognise it for the des- 
picable and dishonourable piece of business it really was. The 
brewer was not used to blushing for himself, or his actions, and the 
sensation was by no means a pleasant one. 

But before long all such unpleasant personal considerations became, 
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to a great extent, merged in a feeling of annoyed wonder, originating 
in certain statements in the letter which seemed clearly to implicate 
his son in some more or less discreditable transactions with some 
other female, of which he, his father, knew absolutely nothing. Of 
what folly had Launce been guilty ? 

Without more ado he at once despatched.a brief telegram to his son, 
who was still sojourning with his uncle in Cornwall : “‘ Return by first 
train without fail.” 

Indeed, now that Miss Thursby had rejected Launce of her own 
accord, there was no valid reason why he should not at once come 
back home. ‘The engagement had never been made public ; neither 
Miss Thursby nor her aunts would, for their own sakes, care to speak 
of it, and the whole episode might be regarded as over and done with 
by allconcerned. In so far Miss Thursby’s stinging epistle had served 
to put an end to a state of affairs the climax of which, in any case, 
could hardly have been devoid of unpleasant features of some kind. 

Launce Keymer did not reach home till the afternoon of next day 
He had been away on a fishing expedition when the telegram arrived 
and, as a consequence, had missed the last through train to London. 
He had not found the journey a pleasant one, his father’s curt telegram 
having served to utterly unnerve him. What had happened to cause 
him to be so peremptorily summoned ? 

Launce took a cab at the station and drove straight to his father’s 
office. The brewer was alone. 

“ Anything the matter, dad? All well at home, I hope?” queried 
Launce as he extended a hand which his father made believe not to see. 

“ There’s a great deal the matter; more, perhaps, than you will 
find it easy to explain away,” responded the brewer gruffly. “Take 
that chair and read this.” As he spoke he took Ethel’s letter from under 
a paper-weight at his elbow and tossed it across the table to his son. 

Launce read it to the end without a word. When he had done, he 
refolded it slowly, and then lifted his eyes and looked at his father, 
who was grimly watching him. 

“Well, sir, what have you to say for yourself?” demanded the 
latter. 

“Nothing much, except to confess that I have made a precious 
idiot of myself,” replied Launce with an uneasy laugh. ‘‘ Now that 
matters have come to this pass, I need scarcely say that any questions 
you may choose to put to me shall be answered truthfully and to the 
best of my ability.” 

And so by degrees, and by way of answers to his father’s interroga- 
tories, the story of Hetty Blair was told. 

“Your conduct has indeed been that of an idiot—no milder term 
is applicable to it,” remarked the brewer when he had brought his 
string of questions to an end. “That you have been headstrong and 
extravagant, I have long known—known it to my cost—but that you 
should have displayed such an utter lack of common sense in your 
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dealings with this governessing girl, is what I should have found it 
impossible to believe had not facts, coupled with your own confession, 
proved to me how utterly mistaken I was. I have lost every atom of 
confidence in you, and from to-day ‘ 

“Tt does not follow, because a man has made an egregious ass of 
himself once, that he must necessarily do so a second time,” broke in 
Launce, a little sullenly. ‘‘ Indeed, after the lesson I have just had 
read me, it would be absurd to suppose that I should ever commit 
myself in a similar way again.” 

‘“‘Not in the same way, perhaps, but in some other way equally as 
reprehensible. It is only wise men who profit by experience. Fools 
never learn. In which of the two categories do you assume to class 
yourself?” 

Launce bit his lip, but refrained from replying. 

Launce Keymer had scarcely been twenty-four hours at home 
before the nurse-maid, Doris King, who was under promise to do 
so, had intimated the fact by letter to Miss Hetty Blair. Other 
notes followed, in which Hetty was informed that her former lover 
was going about just as he had been in the habit of doing before 
he left home, as gay, as smiling, and apparently as free from care 
as ever he had been. And so, indeed, he was, for Launce never 
dreamt that Hetty either could or would trouble him further. When 
all was said and done, he looked upon it that he had escaped hand- 
somely out of both his entanglements, and as the particulars in neither 
case had come to the knowledge of the little world in which he 
habitually lived and moved, it seemed to him that he was perfectly 
at liberty to revert to that pleasant, social, dégagé mode of life to which 
all his inclinations tended, and of which unlimited and irresponsible 
flirtation formed an essential factor. 

Ethel Thursby had said to Hetty: ‘‘The service you have done 
me is greater than you know. Not only have you shown me the kind 
of man Launce Keymer is, but you have opened my eyes to something 
else. When he asked me to become his wife it was in the belief that 
I should one day inherit my aunts’ money, but within a few hours of 
his discovery that they had lost nearly all they were worth and that, 
consequently, there was no prospect of my inheriting anything, he left 
home suddenly and without coming to bid me good-bye, and from 
then till now no word of any kind has reached me from him. The 
reason of his silence is now made plain to me. He intends me to 
understand by it that he wishes our engagement to be considered as 
at an end—and so, indeed, from this hour it is.” 

These words recurred to Hetty again and again, and the oftener she 
thought them over the more clearly she saw that, instead of having, as 
she had hoped and intended, inflicted on her former lover an injury from 
which he would not readily recover, she had unwittingly rendered him 
an essent al service by causing Miss Thursby of her own accord to 
break off an engagement towards the rupture of which he himself had 
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already taken the first steps. The reflection was a mortifying one, 
and Hetty ground her sharp white teeth in impotent anger as often as 
it forced itself upon her. ‘Then, one day, she bethought herself that 
two of Launce Keymer’s letters were still in her possession, which, as 
breathing a more ardent attachment and being studded with more 
terms of endearment, she had chosen from the others to place under 
her pillow at night and help to bring her happy dreams, “If I have 
failed to make him suffer in the way I intended,” she said to herself, 
“that is all the more reason why I should make him suffer in some 
other way.” 

Hetty had flirted with more than one would-be lover before Launce 
Keymer appeared on the scene and carried all before him. The one 
she had been most inclined to favour was a young solicitor’s clerk, 
Ambrose Lydd by name. <A week seldom went by without their 
passing each other in the street, and in the glances he cast on her 
Hetty read clearly enough that he was still no less infatuated with her 
than he had ever been. To him she now wrote a brief note, asking 
him to call upon her at her home the first evening he should find 
himself disengaged. ; 

Three days later Mr. Keymer senior was waited upon by Ambrose 
Lydd, whose employer had granted him a few hours’ leave of absence. 
The brewer, who was always affable and easy of access to possible 
customers, having glanced at his visitor’s card, which showed him 
nothing but the other’s name, requested him to be seated, and then 
looked blandly and inquiringly at him ; but scarcely had the young 
solicitor’s clerk opened his lips before Mr. Keymer’s expression changed 
in a most remarkable degree. 

“TI am here to-day, Mr. Keymer, as representing the interests of a 
certain young lady, by name Miss Hetty Blair. It is a name, sir, that 
probably is not wholly strange to you.” 

The brewer considered before answering. He was unable to see 
that anything would be gained by his denial of any knowledge of the 
name, while, on the other hand, there was a possibility that his doing 
so might lead to his detection in a fib, which would be decidedly 
unpleasant. Besides, he was anxious to learn what lay in the 
background. 

“ Really, sir, it is too much to expect that I should charge my 
memory with every name that may be casually mentioned in my 
presence,” was his cautious reply. “ But, assuming that I may at 
some time or other have heard the name, what then ?” 

“ Merely this, sir: that the lady in question, who resides at Dul- 
minster, was, till some six or seven weeks ago, engaged to be married 
to your son, Mr. Launce Keymer, a fact of which you are possibly 
aware.” 

“T am most certainly unaware of anything of the kind, for the very 
good reason that no such engagement as you speak of ever existed.” 
There was an angry sparkle in his eyes, but his tone was as dry and 
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deliberate as ever. ‘That there may have been some silly harmless 
flirtation between the two, of a kind common enough among young 
people, I am willing to admit ; but nothing more than that.” 

“It was very much more than a harmless flirtation, Mr. Keymer, 
as your son, were he here, would scarcely have the effrontery to deny. 
It was a formal engagement, duly sanctioned by Miss Blair’s mother, 
at whose house your son was a frequent visitor, and by whom he was 
looked upon as her daughter’s future husband.” 

“If some old woman chooses to make an ass of herself, that’s no 
concern of mine. I repeat, that the affair, as between my son and 
Miss Blair, was nothing more than a silly flirtation.” 

“If that were the case, Mr. Keymer, why should your son have 
been so terribly anxious to get back certain letters addressed by him 
to Miss Blair, that he resorted to the extreme step of breaking open 
her work-box, an act which, had the lady been of a vindictive disposi- 
tion, might have landed him in a very serious predicament indeed ?” 

The brewer shrugged his shoulders. ‘That is a question for my 
son to answer. And let me tell you, sir, that I am not in the habit 
of discussing his, or anybody’s affairs with strangers ; which reminds 
me that I am still in the dark as to the nature of the business which 
brought you here.” 

“Very few words will serve to enlighten yeu. When your son 
robbed Miss Blair of her letters he was doubtless under the impression 
that he had regained possession of all that he had ever written to her. 
Such, however, was not the case. Miss Blair still retains two letters, 
both of them couched in language with which it would be impossible 
to find fault on the score of its ambiguity; in point of fact, they 
breathe a most fervent devotion, and abound with terms of endearment 
such as none but accepted lovers are privileged to make use of. 
Now, sir, there can be little doubt that if Miss Blair chose to enter 
an action for breach of promise against your son, the letters in ques- 
tion would of themselves go far towards securing her a verdict with 
heavy damages. But, while determined that the wrong which has 
been inflicted cn her shall not go unpunished, she has no wish to 
proceed to extremities, unless driven thereto. What, therefore, she 
has empowered me to do, is to offer to give up the two letters in 
return for a cheque, signed by you, for three hundred guineas.” 

“‘ What!” shrieked the brewer, as he sprang to his feet, a patch of 
purple mantling in either cheek. “Three hundred guineas for a couple 
of worthless scrawls! What do you take me for? Get out of my 
office this instant and never let me set eyes on your ugly face again.” 

Ambrose Lydd did not offer to stir. 

“T beg to remark, Mr. Keymer, that I am usually considered to be 
rather good-looking,” he said with a quaint smile ; “ but in moments of 
excitement I am aware that we are liable to say things which we after- 
wards see reason toregret. But to come back to business, The letters 
in question, sir, if read in open court, as they undoubtedly will be if my 
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client’s very reasonable offer is met by a refusal, will prove to be any- 
thing rather than worthless scrawls. I have brought copies of them 
with me for your perusal. Here they are, sir; read them through 
carefully, after which, I venture to assert that your opinion as to their 
worthlessness will be considerably modified.” 

Speaking thus, the solicitor’s clerk produced the copies he had 
brought with him, and rising, laid them on the brewer’s blotting-pad. 

Without a word more Mr. Keymer went back to his chair, his face 
still corrugated with a frown. He was annoyed with himself at having 
been surprised into a display of temper. Ambrose Lydd watched 
him keenly while he read the copies, but his features betrayed no- 
thing. When he had come to the end of the second letter, looking 
Lydd steadily in the face, he said: “Sir, I find that my son is a 
more egregious ass than I believed him to be. Leave these docu- 
ments with me, and let me have your address. You shall hear from 
me in the course of the week.” 

A few days later Miss Hetty Blair had the satisfaction of opening 
an account with the Dulminster Banking Company, who placed to 
her credit a cheque for three hundred guineas which bore the signature 
of Robert Keymer, 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
ETHEL’S CONFESSION. 


Ir scarcely needs to be stated that Ethel Thursby’s letter to Launce 
Keymer was written with the full knowledge and sanction of her 
aunts. When the particulars of her interview with Hetty Blair were 
told them, they could but hold up their hands in horrified amazement. 
Their worst fears, never even hinted at to Ethel, had been more than 
realised ; there could no longer be any doubt as to the nature of the 
motives by which Keymer had been influenced. His treatment of 
Ethel had been bad enough, but his treatment of Hetty Blair revealed 
a depth of depravity which caused the gentle hearts of the sisters at 
once to shiver with affright and glow with thankfulness when they 
called to mind their darling’s narrow escape from being united for 
life to such a man. 

“T little thought I should live to see the day when I could 
truthfully say, ‘I am glad our money has been taken from us,’” 
remarked Miss Matilda. ‘ But, here and now, I can say it. To the 
loss of our money we owe it that Ethel is not by this time Mr. Launce 
Keymer’s wife. It was one of those blessings in disguise at which we 
are prone to cavil because we fail at the time to recognise them for 
what they really are.” 

“But we ought not to forget what we owe to Miss Blair in the 
matter,” suggested Miss Jane with that touch of deference due from 
her as second sister for the time being. . “ Her revelation would of 
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itself have more than supplied cause enough for breaking off the 
match.” 

“ Truly so, sister, if it had reached our ears in time; but we have 
no proof that it would have done so. Had Mr. Keymer not left 
home, he would probably have found means to defeat her object, and, 
in addition, would most likely have pressed for the marriage to take 
place as early as possible.” 

“In any case, we can never be sufficiently thankful that matters 
have fallen out as they have. I declare my nerves are all a-tingle at 
the thought of what Ethel has escaped.” 

“And I have dropped my stitch six times since she told us—a 
thing which never happened to me before.” 

“TI was brought up in the belief that when men were bad—of 
course I mean very bad indeed—their wicked qualities rarely failed 
to make themselves apparent in their looks, or their manner, or—or 
in some other way, so that people of even ordinary discernment could 
be on their guard against them and not credit them with virtues they 
could lay no claim to. But Mr. Keymer had always such a pleasant, 
smiling, indeed, I might almost say fascinating way with him, that it 
seems difficult to connect him in one’s thoughts with the actions of 
which we are now assured he was guilty.” 

Miss Jane spoke a little plaintively, like one who had lost another 
of the few illusions which advancing years had left her. 

“T am afraid, sister,” answered Miss Matilda, “ that this notion of 
bad people having, as it were, the trade-mark of their evil natures 
stamped upon them for everybody to see, like many other of the 
traditions which one picks up in childhood, fails utterly when put to the 
proof. Mr. Keymer had certainly very pleasant manners and could 
make himself most agreeable. Yet we have it on Shakespeare’s 
authority that a man ‘ may smile, and smile, and yet be a villain.’ ” 

Ethel had not been present while the foregoing conversation took 
place. After imparting to her aunts everything told her by Miss 
Blair, she had gone to her own room to write the letter which, a little 
later, was received and opened by Mr. Keymer in his son’s absence. 

She now came back with the letter open in her hand, and going up 
to Miss Matilda, said: ‘“‘ Here is what I have written, dear aunt. 
Please to read it and tell me whether it is quite what you would like 
me to say.” 

Miss Matilda took the letter in silence, and when she had read it 
passed it on to her sister. Miss Jane having read it, also in silence, 
returned it to her sister, who then cleared her voice and drew herself 
up a little more stiffly. 

“‘ My dear child,” she said to Ethel, “after a careful perusal of your 
epistle, I fail to see the slightest necessity for adding to it, or altering 
it by so much as a single word. It is severe, but not unduly so 
considering the circumstances which have given rise to it, and you 
seem to me to have nowhere overstepped that impalpable boundary 
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which, be the nature of her communication whatever it may, no gentle- 
woman who respects herself can afford to ignore.” 

Here Miss Matilda paused and looked inquiringly at Miss Jane. 

“T am in full accord, sister, with all that you have said,” remarked 
the latter in reply to the look. ‘‘ Considering the peculiar difficulties 
with which the dear girl had to contend, it seems to me that she has 
expressed herself quite admirably.” 

“Quite admirably,” echoed Miss Matilda. ‘Lucidity without 
verbosity should be the characteristic of all epistolary communications, 
and I am pleased to find that in this instance, as in so many others, 
our dear niece has not failed to profit by our teaching.” ‘Then to 
Ethel she said: “You had better post the letter yourself, dear, and 
then no eyes but your own will have cognisance of the address.” 

This Ethel deferred doing till later in the day, when another errand 
would take her into the town. For the present she laid the letter 
aside and quietly resumed the sewing on which she had been engaged 
when Miss Blair knocked at the door. She was a shade paler than 
common, but perfectly composed, as, indeed, she had been when 
telling the sisters Hetty’s news. ‘They now glanced at her and then 
at each other. 

Not for the world would either of the sisters have been willing that 
their dear girl should imagine their hearts did not bleed for her in 
her trouble, and yet they felt that her very quietude imposed upon 
them a certain restraint in the expression of the sympathy they were 
longing to give vent to, Miss Jane, who was the more romantic of 
the two and still retained a vivid recollection of several of the heroines 
of the Rosa Matilda school of fiction on which her fancy had been 
nourished when a young woman scarcely out of her teens, would have 
held it to be no more than appropriate if, at the close of her interview 
with Miss Blair, Ethel had rushed into the sitting-room, her hair un- 
bound and disordered and a frenzied glare in her eyes, and after a few 
incoherent exclamations, had either swooned right away, or gone off 
into violent hysterics. All Miss Jane’s heroines had been addicted 
either to swooning or hysterics at the tragic crises of their lives, and 
that Ethel had failed to follow so proper an example was just a trifle 
disappointing. 

To Miss Matilda it seemed that the sooner Ethel was encouraged 
to open her heart and seek from others that sympathy which, when 
we know it to be genuine, rarely fails to carry with it some measure 
of comfort, the better it would be for her. ‘‘ And yet,” she added 
to herself by way of after-thought, “it is not expected of the patient 
that he should probe his own wounds ; it rests with others to do that. 
Just as likely as not, the dear girl wonders and feels hurt because 
neither my sister nor I by as much as a word have led her on to 
unbosom herself to us. She is evidently waiting for me to speak, and 
yet how to begin, or what to say, I know not.” 

She let her hands drop on her lap with a faint sigh, Her thimble 
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fell unheeded on the floor. She was sitting by one of the two open 
windows and her gaze strayed out into the sunlit garden, while there 
came into her face a look of such perplexity and distress that Ethel, 
glancing up from her seat by the other window and seeing it, felt a 
sudden gush of pity and remorse. 

Dropping her work, she rose and crossing quickly to the other 
window, drew a footstool close up to her aunt and sat down on it. 
Then taking one of Miss Matilda’s still pretty hands, she held 
it closely. 

“Dear aunt,” she said, “I know that both you and Aunt Jane 
must think me a strange, cold, heartless girl because I seem so 
little affected by what has been told me to-day. And yet I feel it, 
although not perhaps in the way you think I ought to do. That, 
however, I cannot help. I am very much afraid that I shall shock 
you when I assure you that the breaking off of my engagement 
to Mr. Keymer comes as a positive relief to me. But you have 
taught me that the truth should never be hidden, and that zs the 
truth. Now that I look back, it seems to me as if I could never 
have really cared for him as I have heard and read of other girls 
caring for those to whom they were engaged. Almost from the 
first moment of giving him my promise something whispered to me 
that I had made a mistake. I would have recalled it if I could, but 
I was too much of a coward to do so. I told myself that I was 
fickle and inconstant and did not know my own mind, and that love 
would grow and increase as time went on. Whether it would or no, 1 
cannot tell. I was certainly pained by Mr. Keymer’s unaccountable 
silence. None of us like to feel ourselves neglected, and that was 
how I felt. And yet, while looking every day for a letter, my heart 
always gave a little bound when the postman, on his last round, failed 
to bring me one, and I knew that I was safe till the morrow. For all 
along a consciousness was working within me against which I vainly 
strove, that should a letter come, pressing that an early date might be 
fixed for my marriage, I should shrink from the prospect with some- 
thing akin to terror, and what would then have happened I cannot 
tell. Now the necessity is one that will never have to be faced.” 

She paused and again pressed Miss Matilda’s hand to her cheek. 

* And now, dear aunt,” she resumed, “you will perhaps under- 
stand better than ever before what a strange,'inconsistent creature I 
am, brimful of contradictions which sway me this way and that and 
make me a puzzle to myself. Well, I have had my—my love 
experience, if I may call it so.” An involuntary sigh fluttered from 
her lips. ‘ And, dear aunts—both of you,” she went on after an 
almost imperceptible pause, “I pray you to believe me when I say 
that it has left no wound behind it which time will not quickly heal. 
From to-day I shall be once more your own Ethel and no one shall 
ever come between us again.” 

It was one of those sweet, high-flown promises which young people 
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make with every intention of keeping them, but which, five times out 
six, after-events laugh to scorn. 

Ethel rose without a word more, and having pressed a tender kiss 
on Miss Matilda’s faded cheek, would have gone, but the spinster 
detained her. 

““My dear child,” she said, “my sister and I cannot but feel 
gratified at your having chosen to open your heart to us in the way 
you have; but, indeed, it was not likely that the Ethel we have 
known and loved from childhood should be otherwise than open and 
straightforward as the day. As long as you live you will have cause 
to feel thankful that you have escaped becoming the wife of Mr. 
Launce Keymer, whose name from this hour shall be banished from 
our lips. And now, dear one, run away and keep your flowers company 
for half-an-hour before tea is brought in. The day has been a most 
trying one for you and the fresh air will do you good.” 

Before leaving the room Ethel crossed to Miss Jane and kissed her 
as she had her sister. ‘‘ Heaven bless you, sweet one!” said the 
spinster fervently. ‘Then, in a low voice, she added: ‘ When I was 
as young as you are now J loved some one who deserted me for 
another. At the time I thought my heart would have broken—but it 
did not.” 

Ethel quitted the room like one walking in her sleep. 

Aunt Jane, a love-lorn maiden of eighteen! It was a picture which 
so took her imagination that for the time she forgot all about herself 
and her own affairs. No thought that perhaps in years. gone 
by, before she, Ethel, was born, Cupid might have winged one of 
his shafts at the heart of either of her aunts had ever entered her 
mind, or that they might have loved, and rejoiced, and suffered in the 
way so many of their sex are fated to do. To her, her aunts had 
always been the same sweet, faded, but wholly lovable middle-aged 
ladies they were to-day. Of late years the silver threads among their 
hair, and the fine lines marked by Time’s etching needle on their 
placid expanse of brow and around the corners of their eyes might 
have become a little more observable ; but that was all. And to think 
that behind Aunt Jane’s calm exterior, and a soft serenity of manner 
which was like that of some gracious autumnal day, lay hidden the 
embers—long since extinct, it was true—of one of those too common 
love episodes (tragedies they might in many instances be termed) 
which culminate on one side in vows foresworn, and on the other in a 
heartache so extreme that till the soft hand of time brings some relief, 
death itself seems the only possible cure! Aunt Jane had gone 
through all this. How strange and wonderful it seemed ! 

On her way upstairs she had paused at the landing window, 
scarcely knowing that she did so, so deep in thought was she, and 
there Tamsin, coming out of one of the upper rooms, presently found her. 

“Youth and day-dreams go together,” said the old woman. ‘“ Age 
has no day-dreams, and all its pictures belong to the long ago.” 
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Ethel, who had heard no footsteps, started at the sound of her voice. 

* But I was not day-dreaming—dquite the contrary,” she returned. 
* T was thinking about something which was told mea few minutes ago 
—-something the like of which I had never imagined.” Then, with a 
low sigh, she added: “‘ Day-dreams and I have parted company for 
a long, long time to come, maybe for ever.” 

“What wicked words are those from one who is in love and 
engaged to be married! Fie upon you, child!” 

“But I am not in love, indeed I am not, Tamsin! Nor have I 
ever been ; J only fancied I was ; but my eyes have been opened. And 
I am no longer engaged to be married.” 

“Sakes alive! dearie! What has happened ?” 

“A great deal has happened—much that seems almost too 
incredible for belief. All is over between Mr. Keymer and me. I 
have heard that about him to-day which at once puts an end to our 
engagement—and I have already written to tell him so.” 

“Now, Heaven be praised for that!” ejaculated Tamsin fervently. 
“You know I never liked him, and that I mistrusted him from the 
first moment I set eyes on him. Glad I am that all is over between 
you! It was not my place to speak when I knew you had given him 
your promise, but times and again I said sadly to myself, ‘Surely, 
surely my rosebud was never intended for such a man as Mr. Launce 
Keymer!’ Not once, but twenty times have I prayed on my bended 
knees that something might happen to stop your marriage. And now 
you tell me that my prayer has been answered. Oh, child, child! not 
for years has my old heart been gladdened as you have gladdened it 
this day.” 

Next moment Ethel’s arms were round Tamsin’s neck, and she was 
crying softly on her shoulder. Her full heart could hold no more. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TAMSIN SPEAKS HER MIND, 


AND so the days and weeks went by, and by general consent Launce 
Keymer’s name was never mentioned at Rose Mount. 

It was not owing to any lack of invitations that Ethel scarcely went 
anywhere that summer, but simply because of late she had lost all 
desire to do so. It is true that the Lovibonds and the Delaports and 
one or two other families at whose houses she had heretofore been a 
welcome visitor, nowadays saw fit to omit her name from the lists of 
those invited to their garden-parties and other festivities, but the major 
part of her friends were guilty of no such forgetfulness. ‘To them her 
changed fortunes (for she could no longer be regarded as the heiress 
she once had been) made no apparent difference, and it was entirely 
her own fault that they saw so little of her. 
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But although Ethel chose to go scarcely anywhere, she was not 
without friends of her own age who came to seek her out in her 
self-imposed solitude and retail te her the very latest items of 
local gossip, consisting, as is usual in such cases, of a pretty equal 
admixture of fact and fiction. ‘Thus it was that she came to learn 
of the violent quarrel which had taken place between Mr. Launce 
Keymer and his father, and of how the latter had cut down his son’s 
allowance of three hundred a year to a pound a week. As a matter 
of course, a dozen different versions were afloat as to the origin of the 
quarrel, but, in reality, the facts of the case seemed to be known to 
no one except the two people concerned. Almost immediately after- 
wards Launce had left the town, and among all his intimates there 
was not one who professed to know where he had gone, or what had 
become of him. 

All this was recounted to Ethel as a piece of news which would be 
likely to interest her as one who had known Launce Keymer and had 
met him several times in society in the course of the previous summer 
and winter. There was no faintest suspicion in the narrator’s mind, 
so carefully had the secret of Ethel’s brief engagement been kept, that 
for the latter her news might have an interest very different from any 
that she imagined. 

When Ethel assured Miss Matilda that the wound from which she 
was suffering was one which time would quickly heal, she stated no 
more than she felt to be the fact. Between her and the man whose wife 
she had promised to become, everything was at an end ; and although 
the relief was great—greater perhaps than she was aware of—she yet 
felt as if there was a void in her inner life which had never been there 
before. Her heart was empty. The doors of the temple were shut and 
the flame of the altar, which, truth to tell, had been of the frailest and 
feeblest, had been blown suddenly out. But Ethel turned away from 
brooding over the past and set her face resolutely towards the future. 

And so the summer wore on until the crown of it was turned and 
autumn was drawing on apace. It was Tamsin, whose eyes were ever 
keen where her darling was concerned, who was the first to notice 
that the wild-rose tints of Ethel’s cheeks were paling to the delicate 
ivory of the lily. She watched her closely for several days without 
saying a word to anyone. At length she made up her mind to speak. 
It was Miss Jane’s month, and to her she went. 

“The child will just end by moping herself into a decline,” said the 
sturdy dame after a few preliminary remarks. ‘ Look at her cheeks 
—not a morsel of colour left in ’em, but just as if it had all been 
washed out. And then, her appetite! I’ve watched her at meal-times, 
and she hardly eats more than enough to keep a canary alive. And 
when did she sing last, pray, without being asked—she that used to be 
as merry as a thrush about the house and needed no asking at all? 
And her laugh that used to do one’s heart good to hear—that’s dead 
and buried. Whoever hears it nowadays ?” 
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*‘ But what is to be done, Tamsin ?” pleaded Miss Jane, thoroughly 
frightened by the picture the old woman had drawn. ‘“ Where is a 
remedy to be found ?” 

“That is hardly for me to say, Miss Jane. But if Miss Ethel 
were a niece of mine, I’m pretty clear what I would do.” 

“ And what would that be, Tamsin? You know that my sister 
and I are always pleased to listen to your suggestions.” 

“I should take her right away to the seaside, or to some place 
where she’s never been before. It’s change the girl wants. At her 
age they all need it. It’s only when folk get elderly that they grow 
loth to leave their own chimney-corner. Young birds always want to 
try their wings ; and to young folk it always seems as if there must be 
something better on the far side of the hill than on the side their eyes 
are used to.” 

‘But the expense,” faltered Miss Jane. ‘“ My sister and I have 
very little money by us, and our next dividends will not be due till 
the new year. And at the seaside one is robbed so terribly—at least, 
that is what we term it—although ¢Hey, no doubt, call it bya different 
name.” 

Tamsin was running her fingers along the bottom of her apron in a 
sort of diffident way altogether unusual with her. “If it’s only a 
question of expense, Miss Jane, that can soon be got over,” she said. 
“As it happens, I’ve a matter of sixty pounds put away in the 
savings bank, not a penny of which will ever be the least bit of use 
to me—having neither chick nor child to leave it to. Take it, Miss 
Jane; it has been saved up out of the wages paid me by you and 
your sister. ‘Take it and give the poor child the holiday she needs 
so sorely.” 

Rarely had Jane Thursby looked more distressed and perturbed 
than she did just then, and yet in her cheeks there was a delicate 
flush which for the passing moment made her seem almost a girl again. 

“How dare you, Tamsin, even to hint at such a thing!” she 
exclaimed in a voice which she vainly strove to render severe. 

Then her lips began to tremble and a moisture shone in her eyes. 
Turning suddenly and laying a hand on each of Tamsin’s shoulders, 
she said with a quaver in her voice: “ You foolish but generous- 
hearted creature, cannot you see—cannot you understand how 
impossible it is that my sister and I should accept any such offer ?” 

“No, Miss Jane, with all deference to you, I can neither see nor 
understand why it should be so. The money was yours to begin 
with, and if you don’t have it before, it will come back to you when |’m 
dead and gone. I arranged that with Lawyer Tullock half a year 
agone. It’s only a trifle, 1 know, but it’s enough to pay for a month or 
two at the seaside; and to what better use could it be put, I should 
like to know, than in helping to bring back the roses to Miss Ethel’s 
cheeks. So do you and Miss Matilda just put your pride in your 
pocket and take it with an old woman’s blessing ! ” 
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“Oh no, we cannot, we cannot—God bless you all the same!” 
cried Miss Jane. ‘Of course I shall at once consult my sister, but 
I feel quite sure that in such a matter her sentiments will thoroughly 
coincide with my own.” 

Two vivid spots of red flamed out in Tamsin’s cheeks. “ And can 
you and Miss Matilda reconcile it to your consciences to sit down 
with folded hands and watch the poor child grow thinner and paler 
with every day that breaks, when the means by which health and 
strength might be given back to her are within your reach ?” demanded 
the old woman in accents such as Miss Jane had never before heard 
from her lips. ‘Can you doubt the child was lent you so as to bring 
a sunshine into your lives which, but for her, you would never have 
known? And can you doubt that one day an account will be 
demanded of you by the Lender? When that day comes, what will 
your answer be ?” 

Without a word more Tamsin turned on her heel and flinging her 
apron up to her face, a sure sign that she was deeply moved, walked 
slowly out of the room, leaving Miss Jane like one petrified. 

Miss Matilda happened to be from home at the time, but she had 
not been five minutes in the house before her sister was pouring into 
her ears an account of the morning’s interview. 

“ Nothing could justify Tamsin in speaking to you as she did,” 
said Miss Matilda with a highly offended air, when Miss Jane had 
come to an end. “It was most reprehensible on her part. She 
knows that she is privileged and she presumes on the fact. I agree 
with you that it is quite out of the question that we should accept 
her offer.” 

“ But what if the dear girl is really pining and losing her appetite, 
as Tamsin states?” queried Miss Jane. 

‘Even in that case, it is impossible that we should make use of 
her money. Some other way must be found. But let us first satisfy 
ourselves that Tamsin is not alarming herself and us unnecessarily.” 

Accordingly for the next two days the sisters kept silent but 
unobtrusive watch over Ethel, a fact wholly unsuspected by her. 

On the forenoon of the third day, Ethel being out of earshot in the 
garden, said Miss Jane to her sister: ‘I am greatly afraid that Tamsin 
was fully justified in what she said to me about the dear girl. Her 
appetite has certainly failed her, she moves languidly about the house, 
and has lost all, or nearly all, that sunny vivacity and liveliness of 
disposition which used to be one of her greatest charms. We must 
have been very blind, sister, not to have noticed all this for 
ourselves,” 

“Tt certainly seems strange that we failed to do so,” returned Miss 
Matilda, ‘ But the change in her has been so gradual as to be all 
but imperceptible, especially to us who are in the habit of seeing her 
from hour to hour every day of our lives. And besides”—with a 
sigh—“ we have had so many things of late to engage our attention 
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and occupy our thoughts. Still, I admit that it ought not to have 
been left for Tamsin to see and point out the change.” 

“‘ Now that we have satisfied ourselves that there is a change, the 
question remains, what steps ought we, or can we, take in order to 
remedy it ?” 

“Tamsin’s offer is not to be thought of. On that point my mind 
is made up. We must devise some other plan. Let us think.” 

Whenever Miss Matilda made use of this formula her sister knew 
that it was intended to apply to the speaker alone, for it was tacitly 
admitted between the sisters that Miss Matilda was the stronger- 
minded of the two, and that in all matters of doubt or difficulty her 
decision should be accepted as final. And Miss Jane was quite con- 
tent that it should be so. Her knowledge of her own deficiencies 
awoke no slightest feeling of bitterness in her breast; rather indeed, 
was she proud of having a sister whose powers of mind and force of 
character were so superior to her own. 

So now, during the silence that ensued, she cheerfully left it to 
her sister to mentally evolve a way out of the difficulty in which 
they found themselves, never for a moment doubting that she would 
succeed in doing so. 

Ten minutes might have gone by when Miss Matilda, looking up 
from her work and pausing with her needle in mid-air, said: “I see 
one way, and only one, out of our difficulty.” 

“Yes?” remarked her sister tentatively. 

** And that is to obtain a loan of fifty pounds on the security of 
our mother’s jewellery (which is good, but old-fashioned), and the 
silver tea and coffee service given us by Uncle Henry on our twenty- 
first birthday.” 

“OQ Mattie, what a desecration!” exclaimed Miss Jane, her under- 
lip beginning to quiver as it always did when she was much moved. 

*‘ Desecration ! I fail to understand you, sister.” 

“In having to pawn dear mamma’s jewels.” 

** No such idea entered my mind. What I said was, that we should 
endeavour to obtain a loan on them in conjunction with the service. 
It seemed to me that Mr. Daykin, the banker, who has known us 
ever since we came to St. Oswyth’s, would perhaps not object to ad- 
vance the sum I have named on my frankly explaining to him the 
purpose for which we require it.” 

“That of course would make all the difference. And certainly 
Mr. Daykin has always treated us very nicely ; besides which, he looks 
the personification of benevolence.” 

“So did that elderly man who called at Vale View last year with a 
forged letter of introduction and obtained twenty pounds from us, 
and yet turned out to be nothing but a common impostor. I merely 
recall the fact as a proof that it is not safe to rely upon looks alone 
as an index of character. But that has nothing to do with Mr. Day- 
kin, whom I believe to be a thoroughly good and kind-hearted man.” 
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“Still, it will not be a pleasant errand on which to go to him.” 

“That cannot be helped. In this life duty and inclination by no 
means always go hand in hand.” 

“When do you purpose calling on him?” 

‘Some time in the course of to-morrow.” 

‘Of course I shall accompany you.” 

“Thank you all the same, sister, but I think I should prefer to go 
alone. Five minutes will suffice for all I have to say to Mr. Daykin, 
and less than that for his answer. I shall take the jewels with me 
and one or two pieces of the service, just enough to enable him to 
estimate the value of the whole.” 

Miss Jane felt inwardly relieved at the thought of not having to face 
the banker on such an errand, while reproaching herself for not in- 
sisting that it was her bounden duty to accompany her sister. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LADY PELL, 


As soon as luncheon was over next day Miss Matilda prepared to set 
out on her self-imposed errand. Miss Jane had again offered to go 
with her and her offer had again been declined. A parcel had been 
made of the jewellery and one or two pieces of plate, which Tamsin 
would carry for her mistress as far as the door of Mr. Daykin’s bank, 
but neither she nor Ethel was aware of what the contents consisted. 

Miss Matilda, with rather a sad heart it must be confessed, was in 
the act of putting on her out-door things when from the window of 
her room she saw a pair-horse brougham draw up at the garden-gate, 
from the box of which a powdered footman presently alighted, and 
after speaking to someone inside the carriage, opened the gate and 
entered the tiny demesne. A fewseconds later the cottage resounded 
with a rat-a-tat loud enough to have awakened the seven sleepers. 
The door was opened by Tamsin, while Miss Matilda ceased her 
preparations pending the explanation of an incident so strange and 
unusual. 

Presently Miss Jane in person burst into the room in what for her 
was a state of unwonted excitement. 

“Lady Pell—here’s her card—is desirous of an interview with one, 
or both of the Misses Thursby on a matter of business, and the 
footman is waiting at the door for an answer,” she exclaimed in a 
breath. “I never heard her name before—did you, sister? and 
what can the business be she wants to see us about ?” 

“That is a question I am no more able to answer than you are,” 
responded Miss Matilda, who was not so readily flustered as Miss 
Jane; “ but a few minutes will doubtless serve to enlighten us. Will 
you send word by the man that both of us are at home and shall be 
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pleased to see her ladyship. I will follow you downstairs in a couple 
of minutes.” 

When, three minutes later, Lady Pell entered the little sitting-room 
the sisters saw before them a woman considerably taller than either of 
themselves ; thin, but not unusually so, and carrying herself with an 
uprightness that would have done credit to a grenadier. In age she 
might be anything between sixty and seventy. She had Roman 
features of a pronounced type which time had served to accentuate, 
so that it was now difficult to realise that she had ever been accounted 
handsome. There had always been a certain masculine element 
about her, more seeming, perhaps, than real, which was not lessened 
by a faint suspicion of a moustache which, in certain lights, could be 
seen to shade her upper lip. She was richly but soberly dressed, as 
became a person who in her day had filled the distinguished position 
of London’s Lady Mayoress. 

“* My card will have told you who I am,” she began, addressing 
herself smilingly to Miss Matilda, who was wearing the heavy gold 
chain which marked her as occupying for the time the position of 
elder sister. ‘For the present I am staying with my friends at 
Foljambe Court, and my business here is to see you with reference to 
Vale View House, which is to let, and which, I am told, is your 
property. I was directed in the first instance to a house agent’s in 
the town, but I prefer to deal with principals whenever I find it 
possible to do so.” 

All this was spoken rapidly in the clear staccato tones of one who 
was in the habit of making herself heard in whatsoever company she 
might be. 

‘Will you not be seated?” It was Miss Matilda’s soft voice, in 
marked contrast to Lady Pell’s, which preferred the request. 

Lady Pell sat down on the nearest chair, while the sisters seated 
themselves side by side on the sofa opposite her. 

“It’s not for myself that I’m looking for a house,” she resumed, 
“but for my step-daughter, Mrs. Loftus, who has been ordered by 
her physician to exchange the air of London for seven or eight months 
of the year for that of the country. I had a glimpse of Vale View— 
there’s not much of it can be seen from the road—when I was out 
driving the other day, and it seemed to me just the kind of place 
Amelia is in want of. By the way, I have not yet inquired as to the 
rent—a point,” she smilingly added, “‘ which is usually regarded as 
one of paramount importance.” 

“The rent is one hundred guineas a year,” answered Miss Matilda. 

“Hum. I fancy that is rather more than Amelia thought of giving. 
Still, I don’t suppose a few guineas more or less would be allowed 
to stand in her way if the place suited her in other respects. I 
should like to go thoroughly over it, so as to be in a position to 
send her a full report. I presume there is no objection to my 
doing so.” 
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“ None whatever, Lady Pell. The keys shall be placed at your 
disposal whenever you please.” 

“ There’s no time like the time present. I’ve nothing to do this 
afternoon and I’ll go at once. By-the-bye, is there anyone that knows 
the place who can go with me?” 

The sisters looked at each other in perplexity. 

On the spur of the moment they could not think of anyone. Why, 
oh why, had she not gone to the house agent and done her business 
through him ! 

Lady Pell was looking from one to the other with an amused smile. 
She had heard a good deal from one of her friends about the twins 
and their little peculiarities. ‘ Who is that very pretty girl I saw busy 
in the garden just now?” she asked. 

“That is our niece,” responded Miss Jane, speaking for the first 
time. 

“Then perhaps she will condescend to act as my cicerone.” 

The faces of the sisters lighted up. 

‘You could not have a more efficient one,” responded Miss Matilda. 

“T have a weakness for young and pretty faces,” resumed Lady 
Pell, ‘due perhaps to the fact that it is so long since I was young 
myself and that at no time was I ever otherwise than plain-looking.” 

Ethel was at once summoned, introduced to Lady Pell, and told 
what was required of her. Ina very short time the two were being 
driven in the brougham in the direction of Vale View, calling on their 
way at the house agent’s to obtain possession of the keys. 

When they got back to Rose Mount, afternoon tea had just been 
brought in, whereupon Miss Matilda begged of her ladyship to join 
them, which she frankly did. But long before this she and Ethel 
had become on excellent terms with each other, for, unlike the sisters, 
who had been rather overawed by their visitor’s authoritative manner 
and high-pitched voice, the girl had hardly been ten minutes in Lady 
Pell’s company before, as by a sort of instinct, she seemed to 
divine the existence of the really fine qualities out of which her 
character was built up. Lady Pell recognised this and was pro- 
portionally gratified, and from that moment she laid herself out to 
draw Ethel to her by a bond which should prove a source of interest 
and pleasure to both. 

By the time tea was over the sisters had discovered that their first 
and not altogether flattering estimate of Lady Pell was a quite 
erroneous one. They too felt drawn towards her although in a lesser 
degree, just as Ethel had been. Behind a magisterial and somewhat 
repellent exterior, which to many people caused her to seem a some- 
what formidable personage, lay a transparent sincerity of purpose and 
a hatred of pretence or cant of any kind, which had an attraction for, 
and gradually endeared her to, those of a like disposition to her own. 
Then too, she was a well-informed person, with singularly clear and 
observant faculties, who, when she chose, could be very good 
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company, and on the present occasion she did so choose. She had 
not failed to notice that the sisters had been repelled, and perhaps 
somewhat cowed, by her slightly aggressive manner at their opening 
interview, and she now set herself to reverse the mental verdict which 
they had evidently passed upon her. 

Most people of Lady Pell’s position and standing in society would 
have seen in the sisters only a couple of impoverished old maids whose 
good opinion could be of no possible consequence to anybody. But 
her ladyship had a way of looking at people and things from other than 
a mere surface and conventional point of view. From the first the 
sisters attracted her, and she made up her mind then and there that she 
would see more of them. Speaking of them next day to her hostess at 
Foljambe Court she said: “They are a couple of gems—that is the 
only word I can think of which conveys my impression of them—and 
I shall feel proud to be reckoned among the number of their friends.” 

Lady Pell’s first words to Miss Matilda after the return of herself 
and Ethel from their inspection of Vale View, were: “ Well, Miss 
Thursby, your niece and I have done what I call a very fair after- 
noon’s work, and if she is not tired, I must confess that I am. We 
have been into every nook and corner of the house—upstairs, 
downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber—and a pretty tramp we 
found it—that is to say, I did, for I am by no means so active 
as I once was. ‘Then we extended our survey to the offices and 
outhouses, the coach-house and stable and, lastly, to the grounds. 
Now, as I am one of those people who dislike to lock up their 
opinions, especially when, as in the present instance, the opinion 
happens to be a favourable one, I will at once admit that I am greatly 
pleased with the house and its surroundings. It seems to me the 
very place to suit my step-daughter. I will write her by to-night’s 
post, asking her to run down and look over it for herself, so that you 
may shortly expect to see me here again.” 

This was good news for the sisters. The letting of Vale View 
meant a very desirable addition to their limited means. 

Following upon this, as already recounted, came afternoon tea, 
over which her ladyship kept them all alive by her vivacious and 
somewhat quizzical account of her presentation at court, and of sundry 
other experiences during the term of her late husband’s year of office 
as Lord Mayor. 

Her last words to Ethel before going were: “Take notice, my 
dear, that I shall call for you at three o’clock to-morrow to take you 
for a drive. You are looking a little bit peaky, and a long country 
drive will do you good.” 

“What excellent company her ladyship is!” said Miss Matilda to 
her sister as they stood and watched the brougham drive away. 

“IT cannot remember when I laughed so much in so short a time 
as I have this afternoon.” 

“And she is so good-natured with it all. Besides, it is quite 
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evident that she is as quick to see and quiz her own little peculiarities 
as she is those of others.” 

“I wonder whether she will quiz you and me to her friends, when 
she gets back to Foljambe Court.” 

“T think it very likely,” responded Miss Matilda drily. ‘ But that 
she will not do it ill-naturedly we may be sure.” 

It was the same evening. ‘The sisters had retired each to her own 
chamber, and Miss Jane was in the act of arranging her hair for 
the night, when Miss Matilda, in dressing-gown and slippers, appeared 
suddenly before her. 

“Sister,” she said, “ what a pair of numskulls you and I must be 
to imagine that our only way of raising the sum of fifty pounds was by 
obtaining it on the loan of our jewellery and plate ! ” 

“ And what other way is there ?” demanded Miss Jane with a stare. 

“A way that would have occurred to anyone but two ignorant 
women who know nothing about business affairs. We can, I feel 
sure, and that without the least difficulty, obtain an advance, not 
merely of fifty pounds, but of several times that amount, if required, 
on the security of the title-deeds of Vale View (our joint freehold 
property), which are at present in the custody of Mr. Linaway.” 

“Oh, Mattie, how clever of you to have thought of such a thing! 
And what a relief it will be not to have mamma’s jewels go out of 
our own keeping even for a single day !” 

Miss Matilda nodded assent. ‘I don’t mind confessing now,” she 
said, “that last night I scarcely slept a wink for thinking of my 
coming interview with Mr, Daykin. That I shall sleep soundly 
to-night I do not doubt.” 


Lady Pell was as good as her word. She called next afternoon in 
an open carriage and carried off Ethel for aten-miles drive. A couple 
of days later she was at Rose Mount again, this time accompanied by 
her step-daughter, Mrs. Loftus. They had called for the keys of Vale 
View. On their return the sisters had the gratification of being told 
that Mrs. Loftus had agreed to take the house, and would enter upon 
its tenancy almost immediately. 

If, after the conclusion of the business between them, the sisters 
imagined that, in all likelihood, they should see no more of Lady Pell, 
they were mistaken. As long as she should remain at Foljambe 
Court she evidently intended not to lose sight of them. Seldom did 
she let more than a couple of days go by without calling at Rose 
Mount, and at least twice a week she insisted on taking Ethel for an 
afternoon drive. They all grew to like her more than at one time 
they would have thought it possible that they should like anyone after 
so brief an acquaintance. 

Meanwhile no further steps were taken in the matter of the loan. 
Thanks to Lady Pell, Ethel was already looking brighter and better, 
and when the former confided to the sisters that her visit would not 
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terminate till the middle of September, Miss Matilda said to Miss Jane 
when they were alone: “We shall lose nothing by delaying our 
holiday till after Lady Pell’s departure. A decided improvement is 
already discernible in the dear girl’s health; besides which, all the 
sea-side resorts will be much less crowded, and, consequently, far 
pleasanter during the latter half of September than they are now.” 

But all these dispositions came to naught one afternoon when Lady 
Pell’s visit had still about a week to run. She was sitting with the 
sisters, Ethel being out of the room, when she startled them as 
they had rarely been startled by saying apropos to nothing that had 
gone before: ‘“ My dear friends, if I may be permitted to call you so, 
I want you to do me a very great favour, which is neither more nor less 
than to allow me to run off with your niece for a couple of months at 
the very least.” 

The sisters gazed at each other in consternation. Neither of them 
spoke ; they could not. 

“The fact is,” resumed Lady Pell, “that my companion, Miss 
Beilby, whom you have heard me speak of as being away just now 
on account of her health, instead of recovering, as I had hoped she 
presently would do, has unfortunately taken a turn for the worse, and 
goodness only knows when she will be well enough to come back to 
me. While at Foljambe Court I don’t much miss her, but as soon as 
I leave there I shall want someone to replace her for the time being. 
Now, that I have taken a great fancy to your niece you must by this 
time be well aware, and I think that if she were to come to me for a 
couple of months, or longer if you can spare her, the change could 
scarcely fail to prove beneficial to her, while, at the same time, you 
would be conferring on me a great personal favour. On leaving here 
I purpose going direct to a sunny chateau in France, the home of a 
very dear friend of mine, there to stay for some time. Is it asking 
too much that you should allow your niece to be my compagnon de 
voyage ?” 

As far as the reader is concerned, it will be enough to state that 
when, about a week later, Lady Pell left Foljambe Court and St. 
Oswyth’s, she took Ethel with her. 

Now, it may be here remarked, Lady Pell was first cousin to Sir 
Gilbert Clare. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NATURE’S GOOD SAMARITANS. 


GOME people, as was beautifully said of the Princess Alice, are born 
“4 to serve, or in Timon’s words, to do benefits. They are to be 
met with in cottage and palace, amongst savages, slaves, and despots ; 
and happy the home or neighbourhood that possesses one of them. 
Natural good Samaritans, they never stop to ask, “Who is my 
neighbour ?” but are at the beck and call of anyone in trouble, the 
warm well-springs of their sympathy ever ready to gush forth at the 
lightest touch. And they will nurse or help the merest stranger as if 
it were their brother or sister. 

The writer numbers one such among her poorer friends, a merry, 
sweet-faced, simple-hearted little woman ; and though still young, her 
deeds of kindness, many of them doubtless forgotten by herself as 
well as by the recipients, would fill a large volume. When remon- 
strated with on the ravages thus often made on her own health and 
strength, she says, without a trace of self-complacency or scarcely even 
of self-consciousness— 

“T can’t help it; when I see anyone in trouble I feel as if I must 
be doing something for them.” 

Stanley tells of an officer in Africa who, overcome by fever, had 
sunk in the grass by the wayside, and was found by a native warrior, 
armed with spear, bow and arrows. This man, as the great explorer 
remarks, had never heard the story of the good Samaritan. But acting 
in accordance with its teaching, he went away and returned with a 
half gallon gourd of fresh cool milk for the sufferer, who, receiving 
new strength from it, rose up and marched to camp. 

It is a joy, as Wordsworth says, to think the best we can of human 
kind ; and even if few of us can claim for ourselves that to us 


“all earthly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses,” 


yet none will deny the pleasure there is in hearing of a kindly action, 
or in seeing one performed, by whomsoever it maybe. For the veriest 
cynic is pleased in his inmost heart to find a vein of goodness in this 
poor old world of ours, which it is so much the fashion to abuse. 
What is it that constitutes the charm of the world’s favourites in 
history and literature? Of pimply-faced, long-visaged Sir Philip 
Sydney, the darling of chivalry? Of ugly, pock-marked Oliver 
Goldsmith, the most beloved of writers, as Swinburne truly calls him ; 
of Charles Lamb, “the best beloved ”—Charles Lamb, the stammering 
buffoon of Carlyle’s contempt, the idol of all who can appreciate him. 
Is it not that they were kind, large-hearted, charitable men, that in all 
they did or wrote or said, can be traced the genuine good-Samaritanism 
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of their natures? So that the milk of human kindness in them 
presents a perpetual draught of refreshment to our thoughts, delightful 
as was the glass of cold water passed from his own parched lips to 
those of the dying soldier by Sir Philip Sydney, in his last earthly act 
of kindness. 

In fiction, even, it is the same. What makes Don Quixote, for all 
his folly, the chosen hero of our hearts? What but his readiness, 
crazy though the manifestations of it may have been, to help the 
distressed. What wins us to my uncle Toby but his tender humanity ? 
To Pickwick, but the same magic virtue which shines out through all 
his failings and vulgarities. 

And what is it but the lack of this crowning charm which comes 
between many a brilliant and else good man, or book, and what may 
seem his, or its, rightful meed of popularity. 

“ Kindness is in our power, even though fondness may not be,” 
remarked Doctor Johnson, himself one of Nature’s good Samaritans ; 
and through virtue of that charm in him, retaining his undying hold 
on our affections, in spite of all his uncouthness, brusqueness, and 
occasional even brutality of manner. And, with one of those touches 
of worldly wisdom which set so quaintly on his large, compassionate, 
melancholy nature, he once observed to Boswell that the cultivation 
of kindness forms a valuable part even of the business of life. 

An old German story tells how a father on his death-bed, after 
dividing his property amongst his three sons, promised a costly ring 
yet remaining to the one of them who should have performed the 
most praiseworthy action. 

The first related how once, while his fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, he had seen a rich man drop his well-filled purse, and resisting 
the inclination to appropriate the prize, had immediately restored it 
to its owner. ‘This, however, was put aside as a mere act of common 
honesty. 

The next then boasted how once, by the banks of a river, he had 
seen a child fall in and at the risk of his life had rescued the little 
one from the hurrying tide and restored it to its distracted mother. 
But this deed likewise was discounted as one of mere ordinary 
humanity which none but the cruel and selfish would have left 
undone. 

Then came the turn of the youngest. With the frank modesty 
characteristic of the good boy of the old-fashioned story-books, he 
told how in a far country where his garden had been the pride and 
joy of his heart he had been annoyed by the nightly depredations of 
a thief who bore away his fruits as soon as they became ripe. One 
night this thankless customer fell from off his ladder and broke his 
leg. Did the good youth deliver him up to justice? No. With 
forbearing mercy he nursed him back to health and strength, as also 
to an honest way of life. 

Needless to say, the youngest son was rewarded with the ring, 
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If one of the natural good Samaritans we are speaking of were 
asked to give an account of his humanest deeds the task would be an 
impossible one, for they belong mostly to those little unregarded, 
unremembered deeds of love and kindness which continually keep 
springing up like flowers on life’s way-side, gladden a heart here and 
there by their sweetness, and fade away forgotten. ‘The man whose 
act of simple benevolence gave the name of Good Samaritan to any- 
one who, like him, shows disinterested kindnesses to strangers (supposing 
the story to be a record of actual fact) little thought he was immor- 
talising himself and his deed. 

We are not all of nature’s good Samaritans, yet the “Go and do 
likewise” is addressed to all alike. 

We all know the story of the philanthropist who was having his 
head phrenologically examined, when the disciple of Spurzheim 
remarked to him: “ For the first time I begin to doubt of the truth 
of my science. If I did not know who you were I should have 
judged you to be one of the last men to spend your life on others. 
The bumps of benevolence and self-denial are almost wholly wanting.” 

“ And for the first time,” returned the other, “I begin to believe 
in it, for naturally I am devoid of those qualities, and had to force 
myself to practise them against all my inclinations.” 

With God on our side, as has been said, we may establish virtues 
exactly opposite to our failings. Or, as Lowell puts it, ‘ While 
tenderness of feeling and susceptibility to generous emotions are 
accidents of temperament, goodness is an achievement of the will and 
a quality of the life.” 

It is, we believe, old Jeremy Taylor who says God never crowns 
those virtues which are only faculties and dispositions. And though 
these natural good Samaritans must be peculiarly dear to Him from 
their kinship to His own nature, yet will the divine prototype of the 
good Samaritan smile on every effort of resolution, every pang of 
performance that attends the cultivation of kindliness on the part of 
those to whom it does not naturally come. 

Cardinal Newman has an exquisite passage enjoining the apprentice- 
ship to goodness and its practice, as one would practice at any art or 
trade. The workman gradually becomes accustomed to his tools 
and tasks till he attains proficiency in his work, however hard he may 
at first have found it. And the exercise of kindness grows gradually 


easier till habit at last makes it second nature. 
PAULINE W. Roose, 
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AN OLD WOMAN’S ROMANCE. 
By E. M. ALrorp. 


I, 


1? was a lovely day in June, cloudy, with possibilities of storms in 

the fine clouds that threw such lovely shadows over the tors here 
and there, but with brilliant sunshine too; just the day for the moor 
with its ever-varying changes of light and shade. So, having finished 
my solitary breakfast, I told my landlady to put me up a basket with 
some luncheon, as I intended to have a day on the moor. Then 
wrapping a warm, soft grey shawl around me over my grey dress, 
and putting on my black silk, drawn, poke bonnet, I sallied forth, 
basket on arm, with an old umbrella as a walking-stick. 

A quaint figure I must have looked, for I am an old woman now, 
and poke bonnets, though an excellent shield from the sun, make a 
white old face look all the whiter. I was staying at a farmhouse on 
Dartmoor, three miles from the nearest town, and on the outskirts 
of the little moorland village. People think it a queer place to 
sojourn in, but I know the place and the people, and I love it all, 
and with my books for companions I never feel lonely. It is also 
partly on Nancy’s account that I am here; Nancy, my great-niece, 
and the prettiest and brightest girl in Devonshire. ‘The moorland 
air is a fine tonic for her, and blows away the cobwebs of the High 
School in which she has chosen to become a teacher. 

However, it was nothing to me how I looked. I might be a 
veritable old guy, but who was there to see me but the pretty 
Dartmoor sheep and ponies, with perhaps stray villagers now and 
again, who were too much accustomed to me to notice my dress. 

I had wandered rather further than usual, having an ambition to 
reach our nearest tor, and to eat my lunch under its shadow. And 
a cosy nook I had found in which to ensconce myself, with a delicious 
cushion of springy heather to sit upon, and a bit of the grey granite 
tor to rest my weary back against, and such a panorama of moorland 
and sky upon which to feast my eyes. Here, then, I sat, and ate my 
pasty and drank my bottle of milk with good relish, and what with 
the long walk, the heat, and my good repast, I became very drowsy, 
and leaning my head sideways against a conveniently jutting ledge of 
granite, fell fast asleep. 

How long I slept I cannot tell, but when I awoke at last with a 
start I was sorely puzzled for a bit to know where I was, one does get 
off so sound in those after-dinner naps! Besides, I had been dreaming, 
as I so often do with surprising clearness, of the long ago days, and 
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my mind felt rather bewildered. Suddenly I heard a compassionate 
voice exclaim— 

“You poor old woman! what on earth are you doing out here 
alone on this desolate moor ?” 

This speech brought me to my senses speedily, more especially as 
the voice was a man’s voice unmistakably, and also that of a 
gentleman. SolI pulled myself together, and gazing up at the 
stranger from out of the depths of my poke bonnet remarked 
calmly— 

“T am here for the sake of the air, chiefly ; we consider it remark- 
ably fine.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the gentleman starting at the sound of 
my voice; “I fear I must have appeared intrusive.” 

“Not at all,” I answered ; “ it was very kind of you to take pity on 
a poor lorn old woman. I can quite imagine how my appearance 
here would strike a stranger.” 

“I—I thought,” said the gentleman, evidently at a loss how to 
proceed, and yet with an amused smile playing around his eyes, his 
mouth being hid by a grey moustache, for he wore a complete beard. 

“You thought,” said I, taking pity upon him, “that I was some 
poverty-stricken old woman, who was driven to take shelter under this 
tor for lack of other home? Or more likely that I was a bit daft, 
and wandered about like Wordsworth’s Ruth, only amid the Dartmoor 
wilds instead of the Quantock Hills ?” 

“Well, to confess the truth, some such ideas had passed through 
my mind, and I was halting here irresolute, not liking to leave a sister 
who might want my help, alone, unaided, and yet unwilling to 
disturb your nap.” 

“That was very kind of you,” I replied ; ‘and since we have made 
acquaintance with one another, will you not allow me to offer you 
such hospitality as lies in my power, by returning with me to my 
temporary home for refreshment. The farm-house where I am lodging 
is barely a mile from hence, whereas the town to which I presume you 
are bound, must be nearly four miles off, and the trains which stop at 
our village station are but few.” 

“Thank you heartily,” he returned, in that pleasant mellow voice 
which somehow seemed familiar to me, causing a strange thrill of 
emotion to pass over me as I gazed up into the fine face of my com- 
panion. Curiously enough, I noticed a quick glance of surprise and 
half recognition in his eyes as my own encountered them. What bond 
of association could there be between this fine, soldierly, hale-looking 
man, and my own frail, elderly self ? 

However, I put aside all puzzling thoughts, and gave myself up to 
the pleasure of the present time. And a real pleasure it was to me 
to have half-an-hour’s intercourse with a refined, cultured, travelled 
gentleman. Quite a little oasis in the somewhat monotonous routine 
of my lonely life. We talked of many things. He was full of 
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intelligent interest in the legends and histories of our moors, on which 
I dilated con amore. From that, we went further afield, and I revived 
memories of travels in Italy some thirty years ago, with a vivid fresh- 
ness which almost surprised myself. He drew me on—I could see 
that afterwards. Most of the talking was on my side, he throwing in 
a remark now and again which opened some fresh flood-gate of 
memory of mine, and showed how fresh and keen was his own interest 
in the places, people and books we discussed. He had lately been 
sojourning in the sunny south on his way home from India, and was 
now, he told me, house-hunting in the old country, as he had retired 
from actice service, and wanted to make a home for himself and his 
son in some choice part of our favoured England. 

He had thrown himself on the heather beside me, and we were 
talking quite like old friends. 

Insensibly—I knew not why—my mind wandered back rather 
sadly to a foolish hero-worship of my young life, when such an one 
in the prime of youthful manhood had crossed my path for a time, 
and taken kindly notice of the shy, enthusiastic girl, who had been 
brought up in the peaceful seclusion of a Devonshire rectory, with 
the best of fathers to superintend her education and tastes, and who 
had naturally, Miranda-like, fallen captive to the charms of the first 
courteous youth who had deigned to notice her. Ah well! that was 
more than forty years ago, and had long remained but as a pleasant 
if somewhat pathetic picture upon my memory ; what need to recall 
it with regret now? My life had been full of mercies, a happy and I 
hope not altogether a useless one. I suppose a smile must have 
flitted across my face ; for suddenly my companion started to his feet 
with an eager exclamation of pleasure, which effectually put a stop to 
my dreaming, as he said : 

“Thank God, it is true! I half guessed it before, but there is no 
mistaking that smile of eye and lip. It is the same Molly Morden 
of forty years ago, whose sweet soul shines out through those tell- 
tale eyes.” 

Well, really ! was not that enough to upset a sensitive old lady’s 
nerves ?_ I felt all of a tremble, and I fancy tears came into my eyes 
and trickled quietly down my cheeks, behind the shelter of my poke 
bonnet. What a comfort that bonnet was to me then! It was a 
complete screen from the eager questioning glances of my companion, 
as I turned my head aside to gain time to think, and to rally my 
spirits. But he went on eagerly all the same, without a word of 
encouragement from me, and I listened spell-bound, till it began to 
dawn upon me at last that all this was really true. And that the 
romance of those far-away days had been a real romance after all, and 
not the foolish delusion of a home-bred girl. And my heart rose up 
in thankfulness and glad content. 

The story he told was a simple one. I had been his first love, but 
he was in no position to marry when he visited at our pretty Rectory 
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as a young subaltern from Plymouth in those early days. But before 
leaving for India he had come down once more to try and find out 
whether the love was all on his side, or whether perchance, I too 
cared a little. And I avoided him, and treated him with strange 
coldness, and on his last call, which he had told me before would be 
a good-bye one, I purposely made some other engagement, and 
bade my sister bid him good-bye for me just as though he were a 
mere casual acquaintance, and he went away hurt and disappointed. 
Soon after his arrival in India he was thrown a great deal with the 
pretty daughter of his commanding officer, who gave him frank 
encouragement, having lost her heart to him at first sight, it seemed, 
and in due course they were married, and had a happy but short 
wedded life, for she had died early, leaving him with one son, to whom 
he was devoted. 

** My boy is almost a middle-aged man now,” he said, “but he is as 
foolish about his old father as he was as a lad, and I thank God 
more fervently every year for having given me such a son as Robin. 
He is high up in the Indian Civil Service, but his health has suffered 
from a prolonged strain of work, and he is invalided home for a year. 
Don’t you think we might take up our abode on your moors, for the 
sake of your ‘remarkably fine air ?’” 

There was just that same half bantering smile in his eyes as he 
quoted my own words, which I remembered so well in those former 
days, when he would quiz me good-humouredly for my quaint 
old-world ways. And the happy past rose up before me with almost 
overwhelming distinctness, and I felt that I had best get back as 
quickly as I could to my quiet lodgings, and finish our interview 
there. So I rose up, and said as quietly as my agitation permitted : 

“ T think if you do not object I will be moving homewards now, 
and we can discuss your plans over a cup of tea in my parlour. It is 
a very great pleasure to meet you again, and to find that you 
remember so kindly those dear old days, but you will understand that 
it is rather agitating to the spirits of a frail old woman like me, who 
has been living so much in the past, and who has seen so many dear 
ones who belonged to it pass away. It makes me very happy—not 
sad, you understand—to see you and hear you talk, but I think I had 
best be going home.” 

He seemed to understand in a minute how I felt, and picking up 
my basket, and placing my hand within his arm, began to descend 
from the tor in silence. I was inclined to withdraw my hand, for I 
can manage the hills pretty fairly as a rule, but somehow that tottery 
feeling I sometimes get had come over me, and a foolish mistiness 
would come into my eyes now and again; so that really it was a help 
to have a strong arm to rest on. 

And so we got home, with only an exchange of a few words now 
and again till we reached the farmhouse, where I took him, nothing 
loth, into my pretty little parlour, and bid him rest and enjoy the 
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view in my arm-chair, while I went to order tea, and to discard my 
bonnet and shawl. 

Our quiet talk over the old days and about my saintly father, 
which we had after tea, sitting one on each side of the open window 
looking out on the grand and peaceful view, seems too sacred to be 
described even to Nancy. I told him a little about her, and of her 
brave struggle to keep herself since her father had married again, 
and how that my home was a home for her whenever she felt 
inclined, and that it was in a great measure on her account that I 
had settled down upon the moor. 

“You must see my Nancy some time,” I said as he rose at last to 
go. “I think she and I must be somewhat such friends as you and 
your son are, though Nancy is a generation below again. But she 
has been so much with me off and on, during her mother’s long illness, 
which obliged her to be much abroad, and especially of late since her 
father’s second marriage, that she seems well-nigh to belong to me. 
A bonnie girl she is, just like a sunbeam when she comes out on our 
moors, and throws off all her cares.” 

“I am sure she must be delightful,” he replied as he took my hand 
in his friendly grasp, ‘‘since the mere mention of her name makes her 
Aunt Molly’s eyes shine as they did when she was eighteen !” 

With which really foolish remark he departed. 


II. 


I saw nothing more of my old friend for more than a week after 
our wonderful meeting on the moor, but I received a hurried note 
from him the next day but one, saying that the morning’s post 
had brought him tidings of his son’s arrival in Portsmouth, and that 
he was going at once to join him, but should hope ere long to bring 
him to see me, and to enjoy our exhilarating moorland air, having 
quite decided to take up his residence in the neighbourhood. 

It may seem ridiculous, but it would be wrong to deny, that I felt 
in a strange flutter of happiness at these tidings. 

Rather more than a week had passed, when Nancy tapped at my 
window one bright afternoon, and the next minute my little room 
seemed filled with sunshine. The dear child rushed in and_threw 
her arms around me, as I arose out of my chair to greet her. 

“TI have got a week’s holiday, Aunt Molly,” she said. ‘We have 
been short-handed lately, and I was getting a bit overworked, so now 
Miss Cameron has sent me off to you to be made a ‘perfect cure.’ 
Miss Maitland has come back, and she says they can manage for a 
week without me, when I must return with fresh vigour for the 
examinations. Oh, how lovely! a whole week with my Aunt Molly 
in this delicious place !” 

Of course I was delighted ; the weather was perfect, and we were 
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out of doors nearly all day long. Nancy’s colour soon came back 
again, but she seemed to like the quiet more than usual, which suited 
me, but showed that she needed the rest. 

It was on the second day after she came that Nancy proposed we 
should stroll out to the tor in the afternoon, and I should show her 
the exact spot where General Carthew had come upon the “ poor, 
lorn old woman” who had excited his compassion. She had brought 
me out as a present a lovely white shawl of her own making, so soft 
and dainty, I hardly knew myself in it; this she insisted on wrapping 
around me. She had also done something to my bonnet, which made 
it much more becoming, she declared, and having thus decked out 
her old aunt, and thrown her own pretty but cheap straw hat care- 
lessly on the top of her bright auburn hair, she took my frail arm 
within her strong, young one, and we sallied forth. 

Nancy was tall and slim, and so active and light of foot, that the 
distance was nothing to her; but although she went very slowly, 
suiting her steps to mine, yet I felt quite tired as we began ascending 
the tor. Suddenly Nancy halted and I felt a little tremor in the arm 
which supported me. 

“Oh, auntie, there they are! shall we go back?” she exclaimed. 

“Who are there? and why should we turn back, child?” I said 
wearily. ‘I must sit down and rest somewhere, and surely the tor is 
large enough to give us room to rest, if others are here before us.” 

Nancy said nothing in reply and we went on, slowly ascending the 
tor, I looking down to see to my walking over the uneven surface, till 
we were Close to the spot of my adventure. 

“ Here we are at last!” I exclaimed, “and I shall be glad enough 
of a rest after the climb.” 

So saying I raised my eyes and was startled to see immediately in 
front of us, seated in our intended resting-place, General Carthew and 
his son. 

There was no mistaking the latter, he was so like the Frank 
Carthew I had known ; older, of course, than he had been, but just as 
I should have pictured him in my maturer fancy. No wonder 
Nancy had hesitated to go on; her quick insight had told her 
who these strangers were, and we had as it were thrust ourselves 
upon them. 

But the genuine delight with which the General welcomed us, 
and introduced his son to us both, after greeting Nancy in his 
pleasant way with, “‘ You must be Miss Nancy, I am sure, for there is 
a look of ‘ Aunt Molly’ in your eyes,” soon set us at our ease. 

The two gentlemen arranged their rugs comfortably for us in my 
former nook, and then threw themselves on the heather at our feet, 
and so we made our first acquaintance with Robin Carthew. 

Both gentlemen were most polite to me. They were concerned, I 
suppose, at my white face, for I was weary with my climb, and insisted 
on producing a tempting repast from their knapsacks, and spreading 
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it on a granite rock that cropped up conveniently beside us. I sent 
Nancy off to get some water from a spring well-known to us both, 
and Mr. Carthew asked to be allowed to go with her to bring back 
the flagon filled. And as I watched them walk off together with 
such swift ease over the broken ground, I immediately began castle- 
building, silly old woman as I was! 

“What do you think of my boy?” asked General Carthew, looking 
down upon me with such an amused smile, that I half feared he had 
divined my foolish thought. 

“I think he is a second edition of his father,” I said; “after that 
remark you cannot expect me to go into particulars,” 

“No, indeed,” answered the General with a cheery laugh, “ but I 
assure you he is a much improved and altogether superior edition ; 
the new ones always are, you know.” 

“ And yet we prize our old books best,” I said, before I had quite 
realised the import of what I was saying, and really thinking in part 
of some old favourites on my shelf at home, 

“That is very kindly spoken,” said my companion in a strangely 
moved voice, which made me glance up at him in surprise. And 
then he went on hurriedly, “‘I have been living over those old days 
so much since last we met, and I have been wondering whether you 
would think me very foolish and presumptuous, if I were to ask you 
to marry me even so late in the day, and to bless the remainder of 
my life with your sweet presence.” 

“T could not think anything you did foolish,” I answered, feeling 
my cheeks flush with surprise and emotion. “ And as for presumption, 
in asking a frail, feeble old lady like me to accept the honour you 
offer me, I think it is all the other way. But believe me, General 
Carthew, we are better as we are. Let us be fast friends, and neigh- 
bours too if you will. I should esteem your friendship as a priceless 
boon, but I could not burden you with a frail and feeble wife. More- 
over, to tell the truth,” I added, trying to turn off the subject with a 
laugh, for I felt more than half inclined to break down—“ I have been 
accustomed to my own way for so many years, that I think it might 
be rather perilous to promise to obey even you.” 

“T will risk the obedience if you will only consent to be my wife ; 
and as for feebleness and frailty, what could I wish for better than to 
watch over you and care for you, as long as we both may live,” he 
said very earnestly. 

It was very good of him to put it like that, and I could not trust 
myself to speak, so only shook my head; and just then our young 
people came in sight, and I was glad of the diversion. 

They came swiftly towards us, Nancy rather taking the lead with 
her light, graceful walk. Very pretty she looked, with her cheeks rosy 
with the air and exercise, and her eyes shining, and her hair straying 
in little curls upon her forehead. She had a pretty playful way with 
her too, which was very taking. The shyness of her first meeting 
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with our friends had vanished during this short expedition with Mr. 
Carthew, and she came up to me with a merry complaint. 

“Aunt Molly, Mr. Carthew declares my education is defective, 
because I do not happen to know the outlandish Indian station where 
he has been acting as judge. Will you tell him, please, all about my 
certificates, and that I am really and truly a teacher in a High School. 
He seems to find it difficult to credit it.” 

“It was not any doubt of Miss Nancy’s capability that staggered 
me,” said Robin, “but the terrible fact that she, with her love of the 
free moorland, should be spending the best part of her days in a 
dismal High School.” 

“Have your holidays begun already ?” asked General Carthew. 

“Oh, no, we have not finished the term yet, but I have been 
rather over-worked and so am given a week’s leave of absence,” 
replied Nancy ; “ and of course I flew off to Aunt Molly at once. This 
is only the second day since I came, and I feel quite well already.” 

*‘ Miss Nancy and I are both on leave for the same cause,” said Mr. 
Carthew, as they seated themselves around our granite table, which 
Nancy was decorating with sprigs of heather, “and we mean to enjoy 
ourselves, don’t we?” he asked, looking at her with a glance which 
recalled so vividly his father’s way of appealing to me forty years ago, 
that I felt rather bewildered. 

“‘T have not seen Robin so cheery since his return,” he said to me 
when the meal was over, and the other two were engaged in read- 
justing the contents of the knapsacks. ‘I think Miss Nancy is a 
better tonic for him than any the doctors have prescribed. Do you 
think we could find lodgings in your village for awhile, before settling 
down into a more permanent home?” 

So I told him that my landlady Mrs, Collins had a son who lived 
in a better farm-house than ours, and who sometimes took in lodgers, 
and promised to make inquiries of her if he and his son would come 
back to my lodgings for tea. 

My invitation was received with alacrity, and I resolved to go home 
in good time to give her warning, and to leave Nancy to bring on 
our guests. 

Mrs. Collins quite rose to the occasion, and when about half-past 
five o’clock Nancy brought her charges home, I think they were quite 
ready to enjoy my good things and the rest and refreshment of my 
pretty, cool room. General Carthew was a little tired, and consented 
to be placed in an easy chair with a table beside him, and to be 
waited upon by Nancy. The junket and the strawberries and cream 
came in for a special share of commendation. And Mr. Carthew told 
his father laughingly that he would find it costly work keeping him, 
if he intended going in for Miss Morland’s style of house-keeping. : 4 

That day’s pleasant intercourse was but a precursor of still 
pleasanter ones to come, as we all grew to be more at home with 
one another. The Carthews took up their abode at Jack Collins’s 
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farm next day ; and morning, afternoon and evening, we met either at 
their lodgings or at mine, or out on our beautiful moors. The 
weather was perfect, bright sunshine but with a clearness and exhila- 
rating freshness in the air that kept the heat from being oppressive. 
We sat out of doors a great deal, Nancy and I with work or sketch- 
book ; the General, who was a really good artist, with his canvas and 
brushes, and Mr. Carthew with a book, from which he would read to 
us with a charm of expression and intonation which reminded me 
of what had first fascinated me in his father more than forty years 
before. 

It was touching to notice the deference which Mr. Carthew showed 
to his father’s slightest remark. Sometimes we older ones may be 
inclined to feel that the young ones are rather impatient of us and 
our tasks and views, and consider us “ out of date.” But with Robin 
Carthew there was not the slightest sign of anything of the sort. 
Evidently he looked up to his father—middle-aged man though he 
was himself—with a reverence as deep as his love. 


III. 


THE last evening of Nancy’s stay came all too soon, we thought. 
Both the gentlemen had had tea with us, and there had been a pro- 
longed ramble afterwards, till I grew weary, and the General insisted 
on conducting me home and leaving the younger ones to return at 
their leisure. 

It was late before Nancy arrived, and she was alone, which 
surprised me. I had been sitting for some time in the twilight letting 
my foolish thoughts wander off into romantic surmises about my 
child, and felt disappointed. 

“Would not Mr. Carthew have come in to supper?” I asked. 
“The General would not wait for him in case we cared to keep him.” 

‘Did he say that?” asked Nancy looking rather troubled. “I am 
afraid it was inhospitable, auntie, but I did not ask him in.” 

“Well, that was hardly Devonshire manners, certainly,” said I, 
feeling rather aggrieved. ‘But you look tired, child, come and have 
some supper yourself, at all events.” 

**T couldn’t eat any, thank you, dear auntie,” she replied stooping 
down and kissing me. “I think I will go upstairs and pack if you 
don’t mind, and get early to bed.” 

I wondered what had happened to take away my Nancy’s usually 
healthy appetite, but I did not ask her any questions ; it she had 
anything she wished to tell me, I had rather she should do it of her 
own free-will. 

Next morning, before I was up, she came into my room dressed for 
departure, and leaning her fair young face over me to kiss me, said: 

“ Mrs, Collins is going to drive into the market early, auntie, and I 
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have asked her to let me go with her. I can take the early train to 
Plymouth from the town, instead of waiting for a later one from here.” 

“ But why are you in such ahurry, child?” I exclaimed; “ you 
have not had an earlier summons, have you ?” 

“Oh, no, but I have a reason for leaving early, and I think my 
plan is the best. You must please say good-bye to General Carthew 
for me,” she said, and as though to escape further questioning she 
was gone. 

I felt a bit shaken, so had my breakfast upstairs, and before I was 
quite dressed the little maid came up and told me that Mr Carthew 
was downstairs asking for Miss Nancy; and when he heard she was 
gone, said he wanted to see me particularly. 

So I hastened my toilet and went down. He was standing with 
his back to me looking out of the window when I entered, and I was 
quite scared by the alteration in his face when he turned towards me, 
it was so worn and sad-looking. 

“‘ Has she left any message for me?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered sadly, “did you expect any? She only bid me 
say good-bye to General Carthew for her.” 

“TI was idiot enough to hope that I should see her or hear from 
her again,” he said rather bitterly. Then rallying himself with an 
effort, he put out his hand in farewell, saying : 

“Excuse my churlishness, Miss Morden, I have no one to blame 
but myself and my own ridiculous folly,” and before I could reply, 
he was gone. 

That was a very sad morning for me. I felt hurt and disappointed, 
as well as puzzled. For the first time a cloud seemed to have come 
between Nancy and me. She had hardly treated me quite kindly, 
I was tempted to feel, in leaving me thus abruptly and without any 
explanation, and really, my thoughts had been so full of her lately. 
And now she had gone without one word of loving confidence to 
her old aunt, and I actually sat down to my desk with a view of 
giving Nancy a bit of my mind. 

But as I sat balancing my pen and considering how to begin, there 
arose before me a picture of a young girl more than forty years ago 
walking swiftly across dew-laden meadows from her rectory home to 
spend a long day—a self-invited guest—with a girl friend at a 
neighbouring vicarage. And suddenly my pen fell from my fingers, 
and I hid my face in my hands, ashamed of my unjust anger ; whilst 
tears trickled through my fingers, partly in compassion for the young 
spirit passing through the same old trouble, and partly as a tribute to 
my own heart-ache of long ago. 

I don’t know how long I sat there, but I was aroused at last by a 
hand being laid on my shoulder, and a voice which seemed to come 
out of those vanished years, saying to me: 

“We must not let them make the same mistake. Let us consult 
how best to help them.” 
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Of course it was General Carthew, even more cast down than I 
was, fearing the shipwreck of his precious son’s happiness, but unlike 
me, planning at once how to try to avert the trouble which threatened 
them. I felt rebuked for the second time that morning; truly I 
needed much teaching. 

“Robin is terribly cut up,” he said very sadly. “Inever saw my 
boy in such trouble before, and although he tries to bear it bravely, 
I fear its effect on his scarcely recovered health. Have you any clue 
to Miss Nancy’s conduct ? ” 

** None whatever from her,” I answered, “‘ but I cannot but guess 
that her heart is concerned in it, or she would not have left me so 
abruptly.” 

“Did she tell you anything of what passed between them last 
evening ?” he asked. 

“No, she did not even mention your son’s name, her only message 
was one of good-bye to yourself. Indeed, she allowed me no time for 
talk, either last night or this morning ;” and then I told him what I 
have set down here of her early retiring to her room, and her morning 
flitting. 

“Poor Robin!” sighed the General, the puzzled frown deepening 
on his forehead. ‘ Maybe, after all, he is right. And yet I cannot 
understand a good girl like Nancy being blind to the true nobleness 
of his character, or indifferent to his love.” 

** He does love her then ; does she know it?” I asked eagerly. 

** Alas, poor fellow! he loves her with the devotion of a reserved 
but enthusiastic disposition. Even now, he is more concerned for 
her than for himself, fearing that the unintended avowal of his love 
as they parted last evening has driven her thus hastily away, and is 
resolved to go off somewhere for a time to cure himself, as he says, of 
his folly, and to leave Nancy free to return to her moors without the 
dread of encountering him.” 

“Oh! surely there is no need of that,” I exclaimed. ‘ Nancy will 
have to be in Plymouth for nearly a month, and I cannot help 
thinking that there is some mistake which will soon be set right when 
they meet again. Did he tell you what Nancy said in reply to his 
avowal ?” 

“Something rather incoherent as far as I can understand, to 
the effect that it could ‘never be.’ And when he urged to be 
allowed to come and speak to you this morning, she only shook her 
head and fled. I tried to cheer him by recalling my early experiences, 
and suggesting that Miss Nancy might have a share of her Aunt 
Molly’s sensitive pride, and would see things differently after a quiet 
talk with you. So he was not quite so down-hearted when he set off 
this morning, after a scarcely tasted breakfast, to learn his fate, and you 
know, poor fellow, what he found.” 

“Poor children!” I said sadly, my heart aching for their present 
trouble, although I felt no doubt as to its all coming right in the end. 
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And so ended for a time this episode in my quiet life. General 
Carthew and his son left the neighbourhood for an indefinite time. 
Nancy was very busy at school with the examinations, and wrote but 
short notes from time to time, which seemed to lack their usual 
brightness. 

The weeks slipped by, and the time for Nancy’s holidays approached. 
I wrote to her a few days before, mentioning that General Carthew 
and his son were still away, and that I was feeling a bit lonely, and 
was longing for her company. ‘To this I got a brighter answer than 
her letters had been of late, saying that she had been wanting me ever 
since she had left Moor Farm ; that she had thought of writing to her 
stepmother and asking if they could take her in, but that she would 
not do so now, and was counting the hours till she should see me. 

Poor child ! how plainly I could read between the lines, as it were. 
After all, Robin Carthew was right perhaps in banishing himself for 
awhile. 

I was happily busy the next few days preparing for her arrival, 
decking her dainty bedroom with new draperies, and on the morning 
on which I expected her I went out and gathered fresh flowers 
for her table, and selected choice books from my shelves for her 
sanctum. 

Presently as I sat at my open window, I heard carriage-wheels which 
stopped outside. Nancy must have driven from the station then. 
She generally preferred walking and leaving her box to be fetched by 
the cart. For the first time a presentiment of trouble clouded my 
glad anticipations, and I arose hastily and went out to the porch to 
meet my child. 

“Why, Nancy !” I exclaimed, “ what ails you?” as a pale, shadowy 
likeness of my bonny Nancy came with feeble steps towards me. 

‘“‘T am rather done up, dear auntie, but your moorland air and your 
sweet society will soon cure me, I hope. I was so tired that I thought 
I would be extravagant and drive up in the cab.” 

She took the arm I offered her, and bent down with her own 
winning smile to kiss me, But the alteration in her well-nigh 
unnerved me. However, I did not want to depress her, so I drew 
her into the house and placed her in an easy chair, and made her 
drink a glass of milk and eat some rusks before I asked any more 
questions. 

In spite of her attempts at cheerfulness and notwithstanding all 
my coddling, Nancy did not throw off her listlessness, Everything 
seemed an effort to her. There was no desire for walks, even to our 
nearest tor. Her chief pleasure seemed to be to sit in an easy chair 
at my open window, with work or book, but the books did not appear 
to interest her, and the work lay idly on her lap. Her appetite too 
failed sadly. 

At last I resolved to ask my friend Dr. Erskine to come out from 
the town to see her. He came, and looked grave. It might be the 
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beginning of low fever or of some more serious mischief, he said, and 
asked me if I had any clue to her nerves having received a shock. 

I thought I had, and gave him a hint of the kind, but Nancy was 
so reserved and had such a knack of turning off personal talk, that I 
had not ventured to question her about Mr. Carthew, though she had 
been a week with me. Dr. Erskine ordered her tonics, but said if I 
could discover that anything was troubling her, the great point would 
be if possible to remove the trouble, or her health might permanently 
suffer. 


IV. 


“Wuat did Dr. Erskine say, auntie?” asked Nancy, when I returned 
to her, after seeing the doctor off. 

“ He thinks some trouble is at the root of your illness, and wants 
me to try and find out what it is,” I answered, standing in front of 
her as she leaned back in my easy chair. 

She blushed up at this, but said nothing, and so I went on, making 
a desperate effort to break down the barrier between us. 

“T don’t want to blame you, my child, but I think you have 
treated your old aunt rather unkindly in keeping her out of your 
confidence so completely,” I said rather hesitatingly, for as I said 
before, I am really shy in touching on these matters. 

“Unkindly? Oh! auntie dear, don’t say that!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt was my own fault, and my own sorrow, why should I worry any- 
one else with it?” 

“Foolish child!” I answered, “ to think that your silence shielded 
us from the trouble. You should have seen Mr. Carthew’s face when 
he found you had left that morning; you should have heard the sad 
tones of the General’s voice as he told me of his son’s distress, and 
his fear that his health would suffer from it; you should have sat 
here day after day hungering for a word of loving confidence, if you 
would know, my Nancy, what cruel comfort your silence brought to 
those you love.” 

She gazed up at me as I spoke with such an expression of startled 
surprise in her large dark eyes, and such a tremulous movement of 
her lips, that my heart yearned over her, and I just knelt down before 
her and took her in my arms, and then her head fell upon my shoulder, 
and her frame shook with the violence of her sobs. 

But it would do her good, I knew; the ice was broken at last. I 
did not try to restrain her, but just let her weep on. The passion- 
ate sobbing ceased after awhile, and she leaned back in her chair 
exhausted. I arranged the cushions comfortably for her and left her 
to compose herself then, while I went and ordered the tea. When I 
returned she was looking white and exhausted, but there was a smile 
hovering over her lips, and a light in her eyes, which made me think 
of the watery pale sunshine we get sometimes after a day of rain. 
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She beckoned me to come and sit beside her, and whispered, 

“Forgive me, auntie, I meant it all for the best; but oh! the 
comfort it would have been if I had known you had guessed, and 
could have told you all my trouble.” 

“Well, child, we will have our tea, and then you shall make a 
clean breast of it,” I said, as the little maid came in with the 
tray. 

And it was just the same old story, of course, with some variations. 
Mr. Carthew was a hero to my Nancy as his father had been to 
another foolish maiden long ago. 

The best lady in the land would hardly be worthy of his son, in 
the General’s eyes, Nancy thought. And she had the same convic- 
tion herself. But she had allowed herself to bask in the sunshine of 
those wonderful days of undreamed-of bliss, without looking forward, 
or into her own heart, until that last evening, when she and Mr. 
Carthew were left to return alone, and then, when he began to talk 
of the happiness of the past few days, something in his tone or words 
was just too much for Nancy’s self-restraint, and all at once tears, 
shameful tears, as she called them, poor child, came into her eyes, and 
would fall ; and he saw them, and after that came his avowal of love, 
and Nancy’s emphatic declaration that it could “never be,” and her 
precipitate flight. 

* Oh, auntie dear, was it not dreadful that I should have betrayed 
myself like that? You know what a true, chivalrous gentleman he is ; 
of course he could not help speaking out then. I do not mean that 
he said one word that was not true; I believe that he did care for me 
—strange as it seems, but I believe it just because he said it, but he 
might never have told me had it not been for those shameful tears ; 
and of course it could never be. I, a poor High School teacher, with 
no home to call my own, save the shelter my Aunt Molly gives me, 
with no money save what I earn, I, to marry General Carthew’s son, 
and to venture into the high position of Mr. Carthew’s wife! Oh, 
no, it could never be! The mere thought seemed like treachery to 
them both after all their kindness to me. And I loved them both 
too well to do them harm. So I thought the only safe way was flight 
and to bury myself in my work. But I was weaker than I guessed, 
and the struggle to fix my mind on the examination papers, while my 
thoughts would fly off to those sunny days on the moors, with a 
regretful longing which was like a sharp pain, was almost more than 
I could bear. And I would not tell you, dear. You had fought 
your own battle bravely years ago, why should I burden you with my 
troubles now. But oh! the relief to have told you all, and to know 
that you don’t despise me.” 

“Despise you for giving your heart to a good man who has given 
you his own? You silly child! just see what trouble you might have 
saved us all if you had but trusted your old aunt before, instead of 
keeping your secret to yourself; and as for that battle you refer to, 
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Nancy, I am inclined to think that both you and I have erred through 
a mistaken pride.” 

And so by degrees she began to mend, and we would venture out 
on our moors again, going a little further each day, as Nancy’s 
strength improved, though she still looked a shadow of her former 
self. But the Carthews seemed to have passed out of our life, and I 
wondered sometimes whether history would repeat itself, and Robin 
would find solace elsewhere, as his father had done before him. 

It was August now, hot and bright. Too hot for mid-day walks, so 
Nancy and I usually rested in the afternoons and took our strolls after 
an early tea. It was a lovely evening, when, by dint of slow walking 
and resting on the way, we reached for the first time since her illness 
our memorable tor. 

Nancy was somewhat exhausted by the climb, and leant her head 
against my shoulder as we sat in our cosy nook, and closed her eyes 
as though inclined to sleep. I would not disturb her, but sat gazing 
at my darling’s sweet, pure face, paler than it should be, but calm and 
peaceful with the long dark eyelashes lying on her white cheeks, and 
little curls of wavy hair straying over her broad forehead. 

It was a very still evening, and I felt a sense of restfulness creeping 
over me, which was very soothing. Suddenly something made me 
look up, and there, standing in front of us, and looking down upon 
my Nancy, I saw General Carthew and his son. 

Perhaps it was the soothing surroundings which helped me to take 
so calmly this unlooked-for apparition. I held up my finger and 
said— 

“She is tired, poor child, with the long walk, and it would startle 
her to see you now. My Nancy has been ill.” 

But she was not really asleep, and my voice, low as it was, roused 
her. She started up, and suddenly a brilliant colour flushed her 
cheeks and drove away the signs of illness completely for the time. 
There might have been an awkwardness in this unexpected meeting, 
but Nancy rose to the occasion as she usually does, and exclaimed— 

“‘Oh, auntie! how could you let me be caught almost napping? It 
is so still, I wonder I did not hear footsteps, even over the soft 
heather.” 

“We ought to apologise for coming upon you so suddenly round 
the corner of the tor,” said the General in a polite but I thought 
rather constrained voice. ‘ But I grieve to hear you have been ill ; 
nothing serious, I hope?” 

“ Aunt Molly seemed to think so, and I gave myself up to her to 
be thoroughly spoilt,” replied Nancy trying to rally her spirits, “ and 
am rapidly mending, I hope, under her care. But you too have been 
ill, have you not ?” she asked, turning her eyes with a wistful anxiety 
towards Mr. Carthew, who indeed had altered sadly since last 
we met. 

“IT have had rather a sharp return of my Indian fever,” he 
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answered gravely, ‘and owe my life, humanly speaking, to my father’s 
nursing. It was only out of consideration for him that I consented 
to come back here again. I am sorry if we have disturbed you, but 
we will not intrude upon you in the future to annoy you, pray be sure 
of that, and do not let us drive you away.” 

I saw my poor Nancy’s lips quivering as she looked up into Mr. 
Carthew’s grave, care-worn face, and listened to his formal apology 
for being where he had at least as good aright as ourselves to be; and 
I answered for her, guessing that she would fear to trust her voice— 

“Indeed, you must not think that your presence here is unwelcome 
to us,” I said; “we are in special need of a little cheerful society now ; 
it was part of Dr. Erskine’s prescription for Nancy, and we have been 
dependent upon each other for society almost entirely since she came 
back to me nearly a month ago, looking a wreck of her former self. 
But I am concerned to hear you have been so ill. That accounts for 
our having lost sight so entirely perhaps of our valued friends ? ” 

I glanced at the General as I spoke,for confirmation, but he shook 
his head, saying— 

“No, it was Robin’s doing ; he would not let me write ”—and here 
there was a break in the General’s voice—“ even when we thought 
the end was near. And I could not thwart him then.” 

A deep flush mounted to Mr. Carthew’s forehead as his father 
spoke, and keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, he said in a low 
voice— 

“It grieved me to the heart to deny my father, but there was one 
I had to consider even before him, and I could not risk giving her 
pain,” 

Oh, why would he not look up, I thought impatiently ; surely one 
glance at Nancy’s eyes big with unshed tears would have told him the 
truth. His father looked and understood, I think, from the glance he 
exchanged with me as we stood by, longing to help these foolish 
young people, who seemed so unable to help themselves. And Nancy 
was silent ; how could she speak with those trembling lips, and her 
chest heaving with suppressed sobs. I began to fear that the strain 
would be too much for her, and moved swiftly towards her side to put 
my arm around her for support. But it needed a stronger arm than 
mine to catch her as she fell almost fainting towards the ground. 

Mr. Carthew had looked up at last and seen the deathly whiteness 
of her face, and her swaying figure, and in a moment his arm was 
around her, and she was sobbing on his shoulder as if her heart would 
break, as he knelt beside her on the heather. 

It needed but a glance towards the General, and he followed me 
around the corner of the tor. 

“They will do better without us now,” I said, as we sauntered 
leisurely away from them. 

“ Aye, but how shall we do without them in the years to come ?” 
he asked ruefully, ‘Come, Aunt Molly, reconsider your decision as 
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your Nancy will do hers, and let us have a double wedding ere the 
year be many weeks older.” 

He said a great deal more which would look silly written down 
here. But I suppose he must have got his way at last, or how should 
I be writing this in my own boudoir at Moor Park with my husband busy 
at his easel in the window, trying to produce some faint representation 
on paper of the glorious autumn tints of his own woods; while 
Nancy’s merry laugh comes up from the garden below ever and anon, 
as an interlude to the graver tones of Robin’s voice, as they pace to 
and fro in the October sunshine ? 

For General Carthew succeeded in purchasing a very pretty place 
on the moor not far from my rural retreat, and there he carried me 
off for a quiet honeymoon after our double wedding at our little 
village church, while the young couple went off to Scotland. Now 
they have returned to us to make this their home during the remainder 
of Robin’s leave, and seem to be as happy as the day islong. Nancy’s 
languor and listlessness have all disappeared, her malady was evidently 
a species of heart-disease for which Mr. Carthew was the best doctor. 
And as his increased illness, although it developed into Indian fever, 
was due to the same cause, we considered that Nancy would prove his 
best nurse, and so the impatient gentlemen got their way—as I find 
they generally do—and a speedy double wedding was arranged. 

Poor Nancy! it was long before she could be comforted for the 
harm which her mistaken though well-meant conduct had done to 
Robin, and as though to try and make up to him for the grief she 
caused him, she spoils him now to her heart’s content. But I must 
confess that it seems to agree with him, for his face has lost that worn 
look which the over-strain of work had left upon it, and wears in its 
place an expression of supreme content. My Nancy too, I rejoice 
to see, has not only recovered all, and more than all her former 
sunshine, but her character seems to deepen and mature daily in 
the companionship of such a true Christian gentleman as Robin 
Carthew. 

Of the General I cannot trust myself to speak, only I feel that I 
can never thank God enough for having given me the support and 
solace of such a companion to help me on through the few remaining 
years of my pilgrimage, and for permitting me to assist my noble husband, 
in ever so small a degree, in the philanthropic schemes which occupy 
so much of his thoughts and time. ‘The lines have indeed fallen unto 
us in pleasant places, and as he says, the least we can do to show our 
gratitude is to try and smooth some of the rougher lines in other 
people’s lives, and help them to rise even through and over these 
roughnesses to higher things. 

But he is calling to me from the window to lay aside my writing, 
and to come out with him to revel in the glory of the autumn woods, 
so I will bid my quiet confidant good-bye. 
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LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Cuar.tes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR or “ THROUGH 
HO.LianpD,” “IN THE Lotus-LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


East LONDON. une, 1893. 


ARE AMICE,—My last letter was almost taken up with the 
charms of our long day’s drive, the pen having run away with 
its subject at greater length than I intended. 

I scarcely wonder at it. You who have been used to deserts and 
all their unlimited expanse, look upon these things as a matter of 
course ; they are old familiar friends, and strike no new keynote upon 
your emotions, 

But to those who have lived in narrower grooves—such as our 
little English isle—these endless tracks are a revelation. Once we 
thought the world smaller than it is: the distance from pole to pole, 
the circumference of the globe, which rushes through the air so 
easily and turns so smoothly on its axis—all this was but a name, an 
unknown quantity. But once know something of the great Arabian 
deserts, the vast prairies of South Africa, the boundless, unpeopled 
tracks of America and Australia, and the world becomes an eternity 
of space. As far as we are all individually concerned, it is nothing 
less. No life is long enough for a thorough acquaintance with it. 
If we would know well and intimately all its high-ways and by-ways, 
all its people and tongues, this would be a study not of seventy 
years, but of seventy times seven. 

As for the particular drive in question: that little portion of Cape 
Colony which lies between Grahamstown and King Williamstown, 
never more than forty miles distant from the sea-coast, but never 
within sight or sound of the restless waters: it has left upon us a 
vivid and lasting impression. 

Hour after hour we rejoiced in this vast expanse of earth and sky ; 
these breezy undulations, these ‘green hills far away ;” the eye was 
never satisfied with seeing; those endless undulations were full of 
rest and repose ; the wild flowers here and there would have raised a 
botanist to the highest point of enthusiasm ; the air was so fresh and 
pure, so sparkling and exhilarating, that we seemed constantly under 
the influence of champagne. 

When all was over even our Surly Solon was forgiven and forgotten, 
and we were almost glad that we had brought the wild man with his 
still wilder gun so far on his road; though probably those who 
eventually received their crumpled letters, desecrated love-tokens and 
ruined wedding-cake, would have consigned him to worse quarters 
than Coventry. 
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Vividly as anything in our memory remained the Kaffir kraals, 
the dark, uncivilised people squatting round their holocaust, whilst 
the ascending flames lighted up their faces until they looked like 
demons incarnate—and perhaps were actually nearly related to them. 

Only one thing was wanting to complete the picture: they should 
have sprung up at our approach and commenced a war dance, and 
greeted us with wild whoops and frenzied gestures, so that we might 
have had the pleasure of a new sensation: chilling our blood still 
more than the night air. And for ever stamped in the memory as 
a hideous nightmare were those wretched painted objects wandering 
away into the solitary wilderness, wrapped in their dark blankets, 
which, fancy said, might well be their winding-sheet. Of course it 
was nothing of the sort, but as we passed they seemed to give us an 
appealing look of despair, as if pleading for a reprieve it was in our 
power to grant. Fancy again, but with all the air, and all the effect 
upon us, of reality. 

What a delight to spend six months amidst all these wild and 
desert solitudes; to go far up into the interior, where few have 
penetrated: especially if, like H., one saw an Elysium in lion- 
hunting. For in this our little drive, out of the world as it appeared, 
we were really within call so to say of crowds of our fellow-creatures ; 
in well-beaten tracks traversed day by day by post-carts and other 
nondescript vehicles. We were not likely to come upon any new 
discoveries, anything strange and unknown to startle the world and 
set it wondering. Nevertheless, to us it was new and interesting, 
and contained all the elements of freedom and grandeur: and in 
going further up country we hoped to find more of these experiences. 

But when we saw the lights of King Williamstown flashing in the 
distance, we were not sorry. Darkness had fallen; the earth had 
put on her mysterious mantle; everything was wrapped in solemn 
silence ; we were chilled otherwise than by war whoops, frenzied 
dances and cruel holocausts. Some nine hours had passed since 
the friendly and philosophic landlord at Breakfast Vlei had reproached 
us with an insubstantial meal: and his words were coming home 
with keen sensations. So when a sharp turn to the right brought us 
into the final road, and the lights grew larger and more numerous, we 
rejoiced greatly. 

The town at last. The wild man with his gun recklessly jumped 
off as we entered and we saw him no more; we felt we had 
escaped a great danger; the letter-bags looked crushed and subdued 
and limp, and no doubt felt very much sat upon; they had not 
altogether escaped. 

The post-cart made straight for the Commercial Hotel, where our 
three passengers of the back seat alighted; and because we two 
desired to be taken to other quarters, Surly Solon turned more surly 
still, and intimated that if the Commercial was not good enough for 
us, we might wait his pleasure at the Post Office. 
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So nothing loth we went round the town in all the glory and 
triumph of a post-cart, four horses and crushed letter-bags, and felt 
like other Czesars entering Rome crowned with laurels. To give 
Surly Solon his due, he kept us waiting very few minutes at the Post 
Office, but we felt it was fear of too close an inspection of crushed 
letter-bags, and not consideration for his long-suffering passengers. 

Finally our turn came, and we drew up in the neighbourhood of an 
hotel, surrounded, as it seemed in the darkness, by groves of beautiful 
trees countless and endless. Sweet scents filled the air, and within 
the groves a dazzling light sent forth a multitude of rays from a 
palatial-looking structure, all towers and bells and pagodas, whence 
flowed sweet strains of music. We afterwards found that under 
cover of the darkness we had imagined most of this. ‘The hotel was 
called Utopia, and we wondered whether this was Arcady. A waiter 
came out, politely welcomed us, assured us that we should receive 
lordly accommodation and regal fare; we wished Surly Solon health 
and reformation as our only parting benediction, and with anything 
but feelings of regret watched the darkness swallow him up. 

Then we crossed one of the groves of Arcady, entered the inn, 
and were absorbed in the light of what seemed to us, after the 
darkness of the drive, the splendour of a special royal illumination. 
A landlady, fat, fair, and certainly fifty, came forward and received 
us with a court curtsey, quite in keeping with the conceit: and 
addressing one of us as “ My lord,” and the other as “ Your grace ” 
we felt that here indeed was confusion worse confounded. But we 
afterwards knew that it was only her way: a peculiar idiosyncracy 
whereby she kept up the impression in her own mind that she was 
only patronised by the cream of society. And though hating 
Radicalism from the depths of my heart, and a Tory to the back- 
bone, I could not help thinking that on a closer acquaintance with 
** my lords” and “ your graces,” she would find a good many of them 
only very poor skim milk, though I would not disillusion her by 
telling her so. For ourselves, we felt that for once in our lives we 
were appreciated. 

A closer acquaintance with these halls of Eblis a little subdued 
and corrected our first impressions. ‘Towers and pagodas, incense 
and sweet music seemed to vanish like the fairyland of a dissolving 
view. We found in place an old-fashioned inn, comfortable, full 
of strange passages, turnings and staircases, as if for the last hundred 
years every fresh tenant had altered, added and improved, each 
according to his own idea of construction and adornment. It was 
therefore impossible to say that the architecture was either Norman, 
Early English, or Gothic. Transition it certainly was, and Perpen- 
dicular, but after the gale very shortly encountered, both these 
features very possibly disappeared for ever, and founded a new 
Horizontal School. 

At; present there was no sign of the storm that was brewing. 
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Our hostess marshalled us upstairs, excusing herself if she turned 
her back upon us, as the stairs were too steep to be comfortably 
ascended any other way. The candles, which she carried well raised, 
threw lights and shadows about, and illumined the pictures on the 
walls. ‘These of course were all of Royalty, or of persons so near 
the throne that, like the inn itself, they were merely in a transition 
state. 

The disposition of the upper floor was perplexing. We went 
through a number of tiny passages which reminded one of fair 
Rosamund’s Maze: but if we expected to find a fair Rosamund 
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we deceived ourselves. Our regal landlady was the very essence of 
propriety and went in strongly for /es convenances. In this we 
naturally upheld her, though feeling that our march was like acting 
the play of ‘Hamlet’ with Ophelia left out; but that was as it 
should be. Rooms of the best were given to us; small, but the pink 
of perfection in the way of cleanliness and beautiful white linen, and 
large windows for the admission of light and air. We expressed our 
contentment, and asked if there was a silken string to guide us to 
and fro. An equivalent was provided, by which means we presently 
found ourselves in the dining-room, one end of which had been 
lighted up for our benefit. 
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Here I think we both proved that whatever else had degenerated 
since the days of Hamlet and Horatio, the power of doing justice to 
baked meats, funeral or festive, would not be catalogued, especially 
when they were excellent as these. Hunger, they say, is the best 
sauce for flavouring, and if that be so, no wonder we found everything 
in the dining-room corresponded with our first impressions of this 
Utopian abode. 

“The next time appetite fails, I shall take a fourteen hours’ drive,” 
said H., attacking his eighth course with delightful energy ; whilst the 
exhausted waiter retired into the shadowy part of the room and sank 
into a chair for ten minutes’ interval of rest (and possibly refresh- 
ment), feeling that now indeed he had himselt duly qualified for 
the land of shadows. We, on the contrary, less shadowy than of 
late, presently went forth to make some slight acquaintance with 
King Williamstown under a starlit sky. 

Forsaking Utopia and the Arcadian groves, we passed into the 
more commonplace atmosphere of an ordinary South African settle- 
ment. Not that anything looked commonplace to-night, for when 
darkness spreads her mantle, she refines and beautifies the most 
ordinary elements. The evening was calm and still ; not a sign, not the 
softest murmur, of the fearful hurricane that in less than twelve 
hours would be sowing desolation broadcast. The sky was cloudless ; 
stars flashed with unusual brilliancy in dark blue heavens; all the 
constellations of this Southern Hemisphere were conspicuous: the 
disappointing Southern Cross, the graceful Northern Crown, and 
before all, the magnificent Scorpion. All were travelling onwards in 
that silent majestic march which began we know not when, and 
perhaps is destined to go on for ever. 

We had very little earthly light to guide us: King Williamstewn 
was evidently thrifty, and, unlike Utopia, spared its illumination. 
Perhaps this only added to the weird effect, the sense of mystery, 
which haunted the long, straight, deserted thoroughfares. It was 
evidently far more business-looking, and probably richer and more 
flourishing, than Grahamstown, which we had so lately left. The 
one might be said to be distinguished by an ecclesiastical atmosphere, 
the other by a commercial. ‘The latter pays best no doubt, and as 
commerce seems to be the backbone of a nation, we must render 
homage where it is due. Yet, if we had to pitch our tent, it should 
be in the ecclesiastical and legal town, with its military traditions to 
cover all with a slight halo of romance, the pensive atmosphere that 
surrounds all things that have been. 

Like other towns of South Africa, King Williamstown has very 
much improved and expanded. It has almost painfully straight 
streets, some of them lined with trees, but in the darkness these cast 
no picturesque shadows. Large, low, well-built houses, many of 
stone, testified to successful industry, for most of them bore the 
names of well-known firms. Some of these firms have also houses 
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at East London, and the one town is largely dependent upon the 
other. 

To-night all was closed ; everything was steeped in that silence and 
repose which seemed a faint reflection of the silence and repose of the 
far-off stars. 

One is always struck by these contrasts. Go through the city of 
London at midday, and note its countless hurrying crowd toiling and 
struggling in its little brief authority. Visit the same scene twelve 
hours later, when midnight chimes upon the air. The contrast is 
almost appalling, and brings home with wonderful force that, We are 
but shadows, and phantoms we pursue. Solemn and quiet and full 
of warning are the churches with their towers and spires grimly 
outlined against the sky. Hushed and portentous the “old lady of 
Threadneedle Street,” whose massive walls and doors are closed to all 
those night hawks who would penetrate to her subterranean coffers. 
The silence is painful and startling. Every street is deserted: no 
sound to be heard excepting the vibration of the last midnight chime 
dying upon the air. Not a human being visible, other, it may be, than 
a distant guardian of the city, throwing mysterious gleams into courts 
and grated doorways: but even he, not breaking the stillness by the 
cry of his ancestor: “ Past twelve o’clock and a cloudy morning.” 
That picturesque old figure with its gloomy announcement has 
departed with the ghosts and customs of antiquity. The light of 
other days has faded. And that hurrying crowd we saw at midday, 
where are they? Scattered north, south, east and west; steeped in 
slumber ; dreaming of to-morrow’s possibilities, next year’s chances ; 
building Spanish castles that will never have anything but a dream 
existence. 

But the city of London is a very far cry from King Williamstown, 
and at the moment of which we are writing they only resembled each 
other in darkness and repose and the starry heavens. Probably even 
at midday there is no great sense of hurry and bustle. ‘Time is still 
long enough for them out here, and things are not done with a rush. 
We had introductions, but they could hardly be delivered so near 
midnight ; the most amiable of hosts would have said: “ A time for 
all things ;” and so we saw only the outside of these substantial tene- 
ments. Few lights gleamed anywhere. It is a new country and its 
people remember the old maxim and act up to it. Healthy and wise, 
they are growing wealthy also. 

King Williamstown like East London is situated on the Buffalo 
River; the one at the mouth, the other some forty miles up on the 
left bank of the stream. Here, too, we are at the foot of the Amatola 
Mountains, but of these we saw nothing in the darkness. 

We walked the round we had taken in the post-cart, and saw that 
the public buildings were numerous. The post office was now closed ; 
near it the railway station was steeped in darkness and repose ; in the 
neighbourhood were several churches, the handsomest of all being the 
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Roman Catholic. Above the entrance to the clock tower was a brass 
tablet to the memory of the Rev. John Brownlee; who near here 
founded the first mission station in British Kaffraria, and so com- 
menced that work of Christianising that great population of uncivilised 
Kaffirs, of whom we had seen a few specimens in our long and 
interesting drive. The work makes slow progress, but no doubt will 
go on with greater strides as the prosperity of South Africa increases. 

An institution near the station—the Grey Hospital—is designed, 
by supplying proper doctors, to diminish the number and influence of 
those terrible “witch doctors,” who are the cause of endless cruelty, 
torture and death. 

In the large market-place, booths were erected, numberless covered 
carts stood about and oxen were patiently passing the night, or waiting 
to be stalled elsewhere. The morrow was evidently to be a fair, or 
a weekly market; or it might be that these waggons were travelling 
through the country, and had encamped until the morning. Perhaps 
their drivers, with the spirit of divination, knew that the greatest storm 
within the memory of man was about to fallupon them. It all looked 
curious under the night sky, looming out dimly in the darkness ; the 
singularly shaped “square” seemed exaggerated in size, and the 
cattle were the embodiment of long-suffering patience. 

For King Williamstown, or “ King” as it is generally called, is a 
place of some importance in the Colony, and is associated with East 
London, where it comes into touch with the far-off world. It is 
the head-quarters of the Cape Mounted Rifles and the Cape Police. 
Its very situation is also in its favour, for it is surrounded by rich 
pasture lands, and some of the best farms in the country are in this 
neighbourhood. This might account for the crowd of carts and cattle 
in the square. On these occasions King cannot be at its best, for 
cattle fairs are the most unpleasant things under the sun. 

The immediate neighbourhood seemed very pretty and rural. We 
soon wandered away from the houses and found ourselves in a long 
straight road, with many beautiful trees about it, and the English 
church—an imposing building for South Africa—at the end. Forms 
were flitting about the churchyard, and in the dead of night we 
naturally thought of ghosts and went up to reconnoitre. But as they 
cast shadows they could not be shadows themselves, and so we left 
them to it, much offended at the deception. They were still in the 
flesh, and perhaps enjoyed melancholy meditations amongst the 
tombs. People have different ideas of happiness. 

Here in King Williamstown we were in the neighbourhood of the 
forests for which the Amatola Mountains are famous. It is a good 
sign where there are forests, for the surrounding country is almost 
invariably rich and fertile ; and if the forests are allowed to disappear, 
the land becomes poor and unfruitful. 

The forests of South Africa are both beautiful and extensive, but 
small compared with what they were in primitive ages, when there 
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seems to be evidence that all the mountains were clothed with timber. 
In those days the country must indeed have presented a rich and 
charming appearance. 

Certain trees are indigenous to certain parts of the country. 

Thus on the slopes of Table Mountain you find the beautiful silver 
tree, and I am not aware that it is found anywhere else. The oak 
grows in all parts of South Africa, but is best in more rainy regions 
of the West. Here the foliage is twice as dense as that of the 
English oak, the acorn twice as large, and it grows twice as rapidly. 
In spring it bursts suddenly into leaf, and at that time a South African 
oak forest is one of earth’s most beautiful and refreshing sights. 
The oak of the Cape Peninsula is said to be the finest in the world. 

The cluster pine is also largely found, and is the same species as 
the maritime pine of France. 

The eucalyptus or blue gum was introduced in 1828, and is now 
to be found everywhere, cultivated both by public and private enter- 
prise on account of its healing qualities and its tendency to keep 
away fevers. It is.also very much used for firewood, and gives out a 
pleasanter scent than the extract. 

In the neighbourhood of the Amatola Mountains, which brings us 
to King Williamstown, the forests are largely made up of sneeze-wood, 
yellow-wood, and stink-wood or laurel-wood. ‘The latter name is the 
more graceful, but the former is generally adopted, and is derived from 
the fact that when first cut it gives out a very pungent odour. 
Sneeze-wood is so called from the fact, that in sawing, as the saw- 
dust flies, the men are attacked by violent fits of sneezing. But like 
most things, they grow accustomed to it, when it ceases to affect 
them. As the French say, // faut payer son tribut. The wild lemon 
grows here, and throws out a delicate and delicious scent upon 
the air. 

The yellow-wood is the largest of all trees and is of two species: 
the Outeniqua and the Upright, the former being gigantic, the latter 
about half the size. Yellow-wood is much used in domestic 
architecture ; for flooring, beams, and railway sleepers. It is largely 
made up into furniture. The tree is met with more than any other ; 
and a yellow-wood forest is the finest of all sights, with its enormous 
trunks and spreading branches. One famous specimen measures 
twenty-three feet round, and is eighty feet high. 

The laurel-wood is not unlike an oak tree, and like the yellow-wood 
is much used domestically. But it is a finer sort, and is employed 
for more ornamental purposes. The finest cabinets are made of 
laurel-wood, and command a higher price than oak, walnut, or 
mahogany. The grain is singularly rich and beautiful, and polishes 
magnificently. It has many good qualities; the root is almost 
imperishable, and the more the tree is cut down, the faster fresh 
shoots spring up. Thus it seems everlasting and ever-producing, and 
if it were more cultivated—as it will be by-and-by— it would be known 
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and valued all over the world. The leaf, strange to say, of this tree 
with the unromantic name, is peculiarly spicy and aromatic, and 
leaves a pleasant taste of cinnamon in the mouth. Perhaps it, too, 
could be used for domestic purposes. 
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Sneeze-wood is the most imperishable of all, and ranks with the 
Jarrah and Greenheart of other countries: the Greenheart or 
poisonous wood, with its lovely grain, apparentiy so strong that it 
might last for ever, and defy the action of the most troubled seas. 
What a contrast to the American elm, which is used with it side by 
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side, but has no grain or beauty of its own. Sneeze-wood is almost 
indestructible. It is a somewhat small tree, and until its properties 
were known, was used as firewood, though every log that was burnt 
was said to be worth its weight in gold. 

So the forests of South Africa should not be allowed to disappear, 
as they have in the past, but as they will not in future. For now the 
forests of Cape Colony are all public property, and are in charge of the 
Forest Department: a far more important department than at first 
sight seems evident, and one that should be closely followed up. In 
all countries where the forests have disappeared, it has been to the 
detriment and impoverishing of the people ; and in South Africa as we 
have said, in each case the land, no matter how fertile, has become 
barren. Forest fires have been largely destructive. 

Thus nothing in South Africa is more beautiful than its forest 
scenery, a little of which I described to you on the journey from 
Port Elizabeth to Grahamstown : all that amazing wealth of colouring 
and vegetation which made our progress a dream and a romance. 
All those gorgeous flowers, those wonderful tree-ferns, those gigantic 
creepers which from the very tops of the trees drooped to the ground 
in luxuriant profusion, and spread from tree to tree and from branch 
to branch, and made fairy bowers for Titania. ‘To these must often 
be added the magnificent and blossoming chestnut and the singularly 
beautiful and scented vir. 

In the neighbourhood of the forests streams of water usually 
abound and add much to the charm of the landscape ; those near 
the Amatolas and King Williamstown being exceedingly clear and 
sparkling. 

Such are the matchless glories of earth. Imagine for a moment 
these far-off untrodden wilds, these mighty solitudes, where sparkling 
streams for ever make music, and vegetation is rich and abundant ; 
where gorgeous blooms dazzle the vision, and a brilliant atmosphere 
exhilarates you to fever heat, and endless giants of the forest rear 
their heads heavenwards ; that heaven the bluest and purest that 
can be conceived. If one could only fly over and alight in the 
centre of one of these solitudes, and like Thoreau revel in the rich 
charms of nature and make friends with everything that breathes and 
moves and has its being; where birds would come at one’s call and 
fishes would swim to one’s whistle: and at the end of a couple of 
months of unbroken sunshine and happiness such as the world cannot 
give, fly back to that world, and duty, and harness, ready for work 
and strong for battle. Imagine what it would be if one only could 
do this ! 

But we must leave these charming forest solitudes, and return to 
King Williamstown and Utopia, for which hospitable abode we made 
after satisfying ourselves that the churchyard phantoms were not 
ghosts, but only melancholy members of society playing at hide-and- 
seek amidst the graves. It was time we re-entered the groves of 
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Arcady. After such a day, too, a certain amount of rest was necessary. 
We had been travelling some eighteen hours, and began to realise that 
the human frame is only a limited liability machine: a fact we most 
of us too often forget. 

So we passed down the long tree-lined road, in the darkness of 
night, and heard no sound, and saw neither ghost nor mortal. Thus 
unaccompanied we returned to Utopia, the only bright spot in the town 
at this witching hour. For the lights were still flashing, and in the 
“bar-parlour ”—oh, that we should have to chronicle anything so 
vulgar and mundane of Utopia—the regal Rowena awaited us with 
reverences and refreshments. But they were works of supererogation, 
for we had dined well and wisely; and so with good-nights, quite as 
sincere as Shelley’s but less affectionate, we made straight for the 
maze, and by some lucky inspiration found our way to our bowers 
undisturbed by such incidents as befell Mr. Pickwick. We needed 
no sleeping draughts, and were in oblivion almost before the head 
touched the pillow. 

But it was not to last. 

Presently we were awakened by the most awful sounds that ever 
struck upon mortal ear in the dead of night. If a company of 
unhappy ghosts had assembled outside our windows, and concentrated 
in one night the groans and agonies of a century, they could not 
have been more dreadful. What it was we never found out, but it 
was no dream or delusion. We never heard such expressions of pain, 
horror, and despair, and they continued more or less until dawn 
broke in the East. 

We intended on coming down the next morning to ask an 
explanation of these hideous sounds ; but time pressed, and in the 
hurry of breakfast and getting off to the train, the incident for the 
moment was forgotten. The cries were neither human nor Christian ; 
perhaps they were Kaffir: the ghost of some poor creature tortured 
to death by a “witch doctor.” If so to haunt us and not the true 
culprit was a clear miscarriage of justice; for certainly if it were in 
our power, the reign of these terrible witch-doctors should cease for 
ever. But before this comes to pass much has to be done in the 
way of civilising and Christianising. Superstition lingers longest, even 
in the human heart of the Kaffir. It is the dread of the unknown or 
the unseen, the possible but the uncertain ; and because it is intan- 
gible as a shadow, so like a shadow it is dreaded. 

We found King Williamstown by daylight very much what it had 
seemed under the night stars. There was a difference of course. 
All the poetry had vanished, and it looked more or less common- 
place, after the manner of most towns distinguished by such ordinary 
materials as bricks and mortar: though there was more stone than 
brick in many of the houses, and they were so much the more digni- 
fied. But the groves of Arcady—where were they? Vanished 
into thin air, or into clusters of trees that could hardly be called 
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Arcadia. And the courtly, curtseying hostess, where was she? Either 
not in existence, which was clearly impossible, or so disturbed by the 
horrors of the night that she could not this morning rival Venus and 
shine as a morning star. 

The Square was still full of carts and cattle ; these unromantic 
details at least were no illusion. And yet a country cart is not 
without its romance if one will associate it with the family fortunes. 
It may be only a humble Dolly and Kitty ; it may be the more lovely 
Minna and Brenda, or the more sad and sorrowful Juliet and Ophelia : 
whoever and whatever they may be, the country cart is surrounded 
by their atmosphere. You see their charming faces peering out from 
the canvas, and hear their silvery voices vibrating upon the air. 

The railway station was not very bustling this morning, and we were 
soon settled in our compartment: our only fellow-traveller a lady who 
lived in East London, and whose newspaper, before the end of the 
journey, I calmly and coolly appropriated under the impression that 
it was my own. Unfortunately she alighted at a siding, and the error 
was only found out when we reached the station proper; when I was 
horrified at remembering how I had quietly stretched across, de- 
liberately folded up the newspaper under her interested gaze, and 
put it into my pocket. What she thought of me I have often won- 
dered, but she must have been a “real lady,” for she said nothing, 
and gave us acordial farewell and good wishes before she courageously 
jumped the ten feet that separated the ground from the footboard—- 
into the arms of the guard. She seemed none the worse for this, 
but like a dove or a pigeon or a lady-fowl, shook out her rumpled 
feathers, laughed back at us, and jauntily departed. 

We had scarcely left King Williamstown—to go back to it fora 
moment—before we saw signs of rough weather. 

In the first place, the sky, to our grief and sorrow, was heavily 
overcast. I need not say how much difference this made to our 
actual enjoyment: under grey skies one cannot feel hilarious—unless 
of those who love to go by the rules of contrary. It was also blowing 
so hard, that at every moment the wind seemed to gain strength and 
fury. At last, getting nearer the coast, it once or twice threatened 
to overturn the train. We crawled and stopped, and stopped and 
dawdled until we were very soon an hour behind time: and long 
before reaching East London had passed the hour for sailing. This 
made one a little anxious: though we had a “trusty friend” on 
board, whose word was law, and who certainly would never leave us 
in the lurch. Still, as I said before, human nature has its limitations. 

“Rough weather,” said our lady-passenger, when a more violent 
blast than usual shook the train to its centre. 

“A perfect hurricane,” we returned. ‘Do you often have such 
gales as this ?” 

“ IT have frequently known it as bad as this, but if it goes on in- 
creasing it will be phenomenal.” 
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At that moment a terrific burst came which turned us over to an 
angle of forty-five degrees. ‘Then a blast which seemed to come from 
the other side turned us back again. The lady-passenger shrieked. 

“ Well, really,” she said, apologising, ‘I am not given to hysterics, 
but this is such a new experience. If it goes on, we shall soon be in 
the position of Mahomet’s coffin, lifted bodily into the air.” 

“Then if we are carried out to sea,” suggested H., “let us hope 
the gale will be merciful enough to land us on the decks of the 
Dunottar.” 

“The Dunottar,” shrieked the lady passenger ; “you don’t mean 
to say you are bound for the Dunotfar? You'll never reach her.” 

“ But we must reach her,” we returned in desperation, ‘It is an 
absolute obligation.” 

“ Ah, sir,” returned the lady passenger, with convincing calmness, 
“you don’t know East London. JZust is not in its vocabulary, and 
as. for obligations—you might as well talk Greek to a Zulu and 
expect him to understand you. My only astonishment is—and it is 
the astonishment of a good many—that the Castle Packet Line calls 
here at all. The vessels lose more time in coming here and run 
more risk than they do during all the rest of the voyage put together. 
It has a harbour bar, and too often it is a bar to any outgoing or 
incoming, if you’ll excuse a pun on such a solemn occasion. My 
husband is at the Bar—but only in a legal sense. East London, I 
tell you, knows no must, and recognises no obligation. For rough 
weather it is the worst harbour in all South Africa—perhaps in the 
whole world ; and all because they didn’t make the breakwater long 
enough. It is quite a common thing for all traffic to be stopped for 
days, and for half such a gale as this. A hurricane indeed! No, 
sirs, there will be no Dunottar for you to-day. You will have to put 
up with the miseries of an hotel.” 

“And which is the best hotel ?” we asked in a very forlorn way. 

“They are all equally bad,” she laughed. ‘ You see I am forced 
to be a Job’s comforter ; but really I must tell the truth. There’s not 
one of them much above a superior public-house. If my husband 
were at home,” she added with frank hospitality, “I should only be 
too happy to ask you to put up with us; but as I have told you, he’s 
a barrister, and just now has an important case on at Durban; and 
being away he might not quite like it; but at least we might have 
made your stay less uncomfortable than I fear it will be. Nay, sir, 
it would be a kindness to ourselves. You know not how pleasant it 
is to tender hospitality to those who have come straight from the 
home-country—to which our hearts always cling, no matter if we 
have been out here for a century. Ah!” with another shriek and 
another blast, ‘‘ Mahomet’s coffin at last.” 

But though it was very terrific, we remained on ¢erra firma ; and 
very soon after we reached the siding, where our amiable traveller 
gracefully jumped her ten feet into the arms of the polite and 
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ecstatic guard, and we went on to the principal station. He did not 
offer us the same civility. 

Here we found things not one whit exaggerated. The wind was 
literally blowing great guns—the largest guns ever made; the dust 
was racing about and cut one’s face as it whirled. The clouds were 
dark and lowering, and rushed and rolled in a double current across 
the heavens, threatening every moment to come down in a deluge. 
At least, we thought, it would lay this awful dust, and perhaps bring 
down wind and waves. Our traps were put into an omnibus in 
waiting, and we were very soon struggling through the streets to the 
hotel, swaying to and fro very much like a boat at sea. 

Safely arrived, we found our traveller’s account a true one. The 
hotel was noisy, uncomfortable and badly managed. ‘To make 
things worse, stress of weather had crowded it with a loud, rough 
set of people, whose pleasure in life seemed to be to elbow others out 
of it. But we were helpless. The only rooms we could secure 
were wretched, dark, and unwholesome; the only consolation we 
received was hearing there was a chance of getting off in the afternoon. 
But either they must have known better, or it was an instance of 
hoping against hope. 

No sooner settled than suddenly the rain came down as if the 
whole force of the storm had broken over our heads. The noise it 
made was extraordinary; the sight, in spite of the discomfort it 
brought us almost grand. It was literally one sheet of water, through 
which nothing on the other side the road could be seen. The very 
strength of its fury caused it to be more quickly spent. In half an 
hour it suddenly ceased, but only to gather strength for another 
downpour. 

Meanwhile we had reconnoitred our surroundings, and found them 
neither refined nor exhilarating. ‘The state of the atmosphere was 
anything but warm and genial, and the house seemed built for the 
purpose of testing one’s capacity for draughts. They flew up and 
down the passages and in and out of doors in the most frolicsome and 
persistent manner. ‘There was no escaping them. Near the entrance 
was the “bar parlour” where draughts of another sort were equally in 
force, and much more popular. Very rough-and-ready specimens of 
humanity, many tongues and people, surrounded us. We heard a 
little English with which we were familiar, and a good deal of 
English we had never heard before: South Africans, possibly, born 
and bred in the bush or the Karroo, who had learned an accent 
and a tone which were neither the fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring of voice and speech. Natives whom the diamond-mines or 
the gold-fields had suddenly brought out of the obscurity of generations 
into wealthy evidence. For many were more than well-to-do; they 
were rich, and could come over to England if they liked, and buy 
up large properties and live en prince. But they do not like. 
Homes, hearts and associations are over there, and there they stay 
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and are happy after their own manner. There seemed a good deal 
of fraternity amongst them, and good-natured bantering; a tilting of 
words which seldom disturbed the social atmosphere. 

The great topic of conversation was of course the physical atmo- 
sphere ; and many crowded round the front door, and gazed upon the 
wonder, and looked at each other, and asked whether it was the end 
of the world or another deluge, declaring they “had never seen the 
like.” It was evident, too, that some had had a great experience, 
living and sleeping half their days up country in the open air. They 
were not ‘men to be easily intimidated or to hesitate at a drenching 
if business carried them abroad. But they drew the line here, and 
hesitated to brave this unfamiliar fury. It was something “ beyond 
their ken.” 

We soon discovered there was neither system, nor order, nor 
management in the hotel. Everyone had to look out for himself, and 
those who were backward in doing so, were, as we have said, ‘‘ elbowed 
out of the race for life.” The inn was not equal to the unwonted 
demand upon its resources, and the waiting was like a game at snap- 
dragon : some were fortunate and others dined with Duke Humphrey. 
To us, this was no great-matter ; whether we dine or whether we do 
not, life goes on just as smoothly, though we might think the 
condition a little trying if often repeated; but to these descendants 
of Hercules, these sons of Anak, with immense appetites and 
capacities, it was a serious affair, the great event of the day; a day 
without dinner was a day lost for ever. But the back is fitted to 
the burden; these were the self-asserters, who came in for double 
portions : and, as if fate would reward their energy and shower favours 
on them with both hands, these are the men who find the largest 
nuggets in the gold-fields, 

To go back to “the mist and the rain.” 

Its unparalleled fury continued for half an hour, and then suddenly 
ceased. For a time the atmosphere cleared; there was almost a 
suspicion of sunshine ; the clouds found their reflection in the flooded 
roads. 

We sallied forth, and in mackintoshes and travelling caps looked 
as if we had cast in our lot with the fraternity just described. To 
escape from the inn and the rough element was relief unspeakable. 
The open air was delightful. 

The thoroughfares of East London are broad, long and straight ; 
the houses are well built and substantial, and like most houses in 
South Africa, not high; a great thing in their favour. Who would 
build houses of ten and fifteen stories excepting such islands as 
England and such crowded thoroughfares as London? There are 
wide squares, too, in which it is possible to breathe ; and on such 
days, the glorious expanse of sky and the wealth of sunshine alone 
make life worth living. Given a sufficiency of air, sky and sunshine 
and the world is a paradise and life is Elysium. 
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We directed our steps to a point where we could command 
the sea. It might be heard thundering upon the beach from all 
parts of the town, but we wished to see it also: a wish soon 
gratified. Such a boiling, raging, witch’s cauldron we had seldom 
looked upon. Gigantic waves broke upon the shore and shook 
the very foundations of the earth. Over the breakwater, sea after 
sea broke with such force that we were astonished to find the waves 
swirl off, leaving the stones still standing one upon another. The 
sight was magnificent and sublime, and if we never before realised 
the mighty strength of the ocean, we did then. 

And there, not far off, was the Dunottar Castle, riding boldly upon 
the raging waters, looking as peaceful and orderly as a midsummer 
calm, beautiful as a midsummer night’s dream: a haven of refuge ; 
paradise and Elysium all rolled into one in comparison with our 
present quarters. Not a movement on board; not a sound came 
from her: she seemed the abode of peace and happiness ; a perfect 
Agapemone. We made frantic signs; went through all the signal 
alphabet with our umbrellas hoping to be observed ; feeling that a 
response would mean, “ We have our eyes upon you and do not mean 
to forsake you:” but no answer came ; everyone was down below at 
tiffin and champagne, sublimely unconscious of the miserable beings 
on shore, 

Fearing a repetition of the deluge, we hastened to the office of the 
Castle Packet Company, where an unsympathetic set of gentlemen 
stared with mild eyes at our anxious inquiries, and presently con- 
descended to remark that everything was uncertain. 

On asking whether the Dunottar was likely to sail without us, 
the manager replied that he had signalled for her to remain, but 
that as Captain Robinson was master of his own ship, he could not 
tell what would happen. This was comforting, for we knew that 
if Captain Robinson could possibly remain, he would certainly 
not sail without us. We found, too, that we were not alone 
in misfortune. Forty other fellow-sufferers and anxious inquirers, 
were weeping and wailing about the town, waiting for the going down 
of the waters ; longing to get on board the Dunottar and proceed to 
Durban. 

We departed from the unsympathetic atmosphere of this office, 
and returned to the hotel just in time to escape another terrific squall 
and deluge. It came down with as much fury as ever. 

In this manner the day wore on. The hours dragged as they 
never had dragged before, but the longest lane has its turning. 
Between each deluge we went forth into the town, glad of the 
escape, the rest and repose. The intervals fortunately grew longer. 
During one of them we went down to the harbour and the break- 
water, venturing as far as the boiling sea made it possible. Here 
we felt in a new and delightful element. Picturesque vessels and 
small steamers were alongside, glad of their safe quarters; the quays 
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were laden with timber and other merchandise; well-built sheds 
ran along the harbour, and between them and the water stood many 
railway trucks. Here and there a great crane reared its head. It 
was the usual picturesque scene; for there is something delightfully 
suggestive and artistic in the mere outlines of a boat. Where will 
you see a prettier sight than a Thames barge quietly going out into 
broad reaches of the stream, with brown sails set to the breeze. Its 
outlines, cutting the clear sky, would be hard to equal in perfection 
of form and beauty. 

This harbour is at the mouth of the Buffalo River, and for some 
distance up is a very lovely sight. A wealth of trees and verdure 
lines the sloping banks; and in sunny weather, it is one of the 
prettiest experiences in South Africa: reminding one, on a larger 
scale, of the beauty of some of our Devonshire rivers: the Dart, the 
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Fal, and the stream on which quaint little Fowey is built. We had 
been especially advised to do this river, but to-day it was out of the 
question. On the other side of the harbour the signal cone was 
raised to its highest, and though the rain was good enough to cease 
at intervals, the wind only grew stronger. It looked a very pretty 
spot across the river, near the cone and the harbour office; quite a 
colony of small houses or bungalows reposing on a sloping sand- 
bank, their picturesque red roofs full of colouring which harmonised 
wonderfully with the surroundings. We wondered what brought the 
colony there, and later on we were told. 

We revelled in this port element and returned to it again and 
again, taking refuge in a shed or an empty truck or behind a crane if 
a deluge surprised us. So the day wore on to night; and at night 
we were told that the storm was abating and probably we should be 
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able to go off the next morning. Even Job’s comforters were better 
than this, for they never raised false hopes. 

Accordingly at five o’clock, before it was light, a servant awakened 
us with the information that we were to depart. From our rooms we 
heard the distant sea thundering upon the beach; the wind seemed 
to blow with greater force than ever; the rain still came down in a 
deluge. We wondered, but nothing doubting, dressed joyfully, and 
turned out into the cold and wet, and with some dozen other 
passengers were packed like cattle in a cart and taken down to the 
harbour. There we stayed for an hour or two, shivering and shaking ; 
having had no breakfast, a far more important consideration than 
dinner ; only to find that the whole thing had been a false alarm, a 
delusion, or a practical joke. There had never been the slightest 
chance or possibility of getting off to the Dunottar. Anything 
more disgracefully managed on the part of the hotel, or the office 
of the Company, or both, never was heard of ; anything more cruel 
and inhuman. We thus began another wretched day under the 
most trying and uncomfortable circumstances that could possibly be 
imagined, and several miserable hours earlier than we need have done. 

So again the hours dragged their slow length away, and we bewailed 
many a time the fate that had taken our amiable fellow-traveller’s 
husband to Durban. Had we only known her name and address, we 
should certainly have gone to her for consolation, and so passed more 
happily at least some of the hours of the day. We would even have 
gone back to King Williamstown and Utopia, but in the uncertainty 
of wind and weather this was impossible. 

Necessity has no law and we bore with the infliction. In the 
afternoon we found ourselves again at our beloved harbour, took 
ferry, crossed to the other side, and made our way to the office 
of the harbour-master. His amiability and genial good temper, 
a readiness to give us all the information he could, his sympathy with 
our state of uncertainty and discomfort—all this was the first bright 
and pleasant element we had found in East London. If the office of 
the Company had only condescended to give us a tenth part of the 
information we should have known what to do and what to expect. 
But it was not their pleasure. 

“As to the element of uncertainty,” said the harbour-master, “ it 
does not at present exist, and has not existed since the gale sprang 
up. If you were called out of your beds this morning it was a piece 
of unnecessary cruelty, and had they come to me I could have told 
them'so. Inquiries ought to have been made. There never was the 
slightest chance of your going off to the vessel. There will be none 
to-day.” 

“ And to-morrow ?” 

“ Ah, to-morrow! who knows what the morrow may bring forth? 
At the present moment the gale is as strong as ever, but it must go 
down sometime.” 
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“Tf there is the least improvement, don’t you think you could 
manage to release us from our uncomfortable quarters ?” 

“Uncomfortable as they may be, sir, I think you would find 
the bottom of the sea still more so,” laughed the harbour-master. 
“You may depend upon it I shall not send you off before I should 
be willing to go off myself; and I should be very sorry to attempt 
it at the present moment. I will say this, however: I was quite 
certain you would not get off this morning ; there never was any 
doubt about it: but I do think it possible that to-morrow morning 
may release you. I think I see symptoms of improvement.” 

This was encouraging. We asked what the little colony of red- 
roofed houses at our feet meant. They looked more picturesque than 
ever as we looked down upon them from our perch in the harbour- 
master’s office. 

“That,” he replied, “is the original East London; and there the 
new East London ought to have been built; but for some reason 
they chose the other side of the harbour. You will find nothing there 
as old and as interesting as these small houses, 

We quite agreed with him. His own small house just below 
us, in warm and sunny weather, must be a charming spot. Even 
to-day its warm red of the right tone, looked bright and cheerful ; 
the pleasantest place in the whole settlement ; and within a few yards 
the sea broke and thundered and threw up mountains of spray. We 
had seldom seen such a sight, and as I have said, but for our wretched 
quarters we should have revelled and gloried in it. 

* Ay, sir,” said the harbour-master, in answer to a remark, “it is a 
very fine sight indeed. And familiarity does not breed contempt, for 
I enjoy the grandeur of every fresh storm as much as though I had 
never seen one before. But it has its sad side too. It is greedy of 
its prey: it is a hungry sea, always asking for more victims, and 
getting them. I never look ata tempest raging as this one, but I 
think of the old Scotch song: ‘Caller herrin’? Call them lives o’ 
men,’ ” 

We were sorry to part with our harbour-master, who seemed full of 
life and quiet energy, frank and straightforward ; the only pleasant 
specimen of humanity we had found in this benighted place. ‘“ Good- 
bye, sirs,” he said, as we shook hands. “If you want to know more 
about the weather, come down to-night. I'll do my best for you 
to-morrow morning, and give you the benefit of a hope, though not 
of a doubt. But the elements are not in my keeping, remember, and 
I cannot say to the sea, so far shalt thou go and no farther. It 
wouldn’t obey me any more than it obeyed old Canute the Dane.” 

We went on to the pier, sheltered on this side from the fury of the 
sea. And there we stood or sat long and looked out upon the wide 
waste of waters, enjoying the solitude, the magnificence of the waves 
that came swiftly rolling in one upon another. The sound was 
terrific. The wind rushed past us with the roar of cannon, joining 
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its voice to the thunder of the waves. Dark and grey were the 
waters, black and lowering the clouds. In all the wild expanse not 
a thing of life visible; not a sail, or a mast to break the line of 
the horizon, unsteady in the swelling of the sea. Only at our left 
hand, a few hundred yards away, the Dunottar Castle, riding safely 
upon the storm, looking as collected and indifferent as if it had been 
the fairest day that ever dawned ; the embodiment of a Mendelssohn 
Symphony : “ Calm weather and prosperous voyage.” 

And here we sat on the pier within sight of that little land of 
Goshen, to which we could not attain. 


QV Por 


THE OLD MAID’S COUNSEL TO THE YOUNG 
MAN. 


Ou, youth! beware of female charms, 
False, fickle, fleeting, they ; 

Bright smiles and glances soft beguile, 

Sweet words may last but for awhile, 
And then dissolve away. 


Question thyself in earnest mood 
When Cupid wo:nds thy heart— 
Can “classic brow,” or “liquid eye,” 

Cook apple-fritters, onions fry, 
Make jam and gooseberry tart? 


Can “chestnut hair,” nose “ aquiline,” 
Potatoes peel and boil? 

Can “swanlike neck,” and form “ divine,” 

Milk cows, feed pigs, make orange wine, 
And live a life of toil? 


Can “lily fingers,” ‘pearly teeth,” 
Darn hose and lay the cloth? 
Can “rose-bud lips,” or “ jetty fringe,” 
Pluck fowls, shell peas, and bacon singe, 
Make cheese, soup, sauces, broth ? 


If Hymen’s torch must kindled be, 
Beware of Beauty’s bloom ; 

Grace, wit, and fascination’s ray, 

Like fading lights at close of day, 
Foretell approaching gloom. 


GEORGE HERBERT BEst. 
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A MODERN GENIE. 
By BEeriAH GWYNFE. 
‘. 
THE GENIE, 


“Danhasch left Maimoune, and flew towards China, whence he soon 
returned with incredible speed, bringing the fair princess along with him 
asleep. Maimoune received him, and introduced him into the chamber of 


Prince Camaralzaman.” 


HE reader’s eyes glowed in sympathy with the daring deed, and 

his heart beat in emulation of the dread spirit’s powers. 

Indeed, at some previous stage in the cycle of existence, Dick 

Somerton might possibly have been himself a genie—good or evil as 

the case might be—delighting in playing such tricks upon harmless 
and unsuspecting mortals as Danhasch had upon Badoura. 

Sitting in the well-furnished library of Somerton Grange, sunk in 
his day-dream, he offered fair game to the beautiful girl who, with 
finger on lip, advanced on tiptoe behind him, unperceived, and 
suddenly clasped her hands over his eyes. 

Startled from his musings, the lad jumped from his chair, only to 
be greeted by a silvery laugh, half merriment, half derision. 

“And so you have nerves too, Master Dick!” quoth she 
banteringly. 

“T say, Kate,” said he shamefacedly, “stop that! Do you know 
I was thinking of you when you came in.” 

“T am deeply flattered, I am sure,” sinking gracefully into a deep 
arm-chair beside his. “I hope, however, I am not quite so hideous 
as that.” 

“ Hideous ?” 

‘Yes, so hideous that even the thought of me frightens you.” 

“No, but, Kate, we'll cry quits. You owed me one, and you’ve 
repaid’ it. If I hadn’t been reading this blessed thing about genii 
and all that, I shouldn’t have been such a milksop as to be 
startled by———” 

“ Do the thing handsomely, Dick, while you are about it,” smiled 
she, ‘and say ‘ by a fairy.’” 

“ That’s what I wé// say,” was the gallant response. ‘There never 
was a more beautiful fairy than you, Cousin Kate.” 

“That will do, Dick, very nicely indeed. You are improving 
rapidly. I have hopes of you yet. What have you been reading?” 

“* Arabian Nights.’ I was at the story of Prince Camaralzaman and 
the Princess Badoura, just where the genie Danhasch has brought the 


princess to Camaralzaman’s room.” 
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“A beautiful story truly, but hardly suited to your tender years, 
Dick. I'll ask my uncle to lock the book out of your reach.” 

“You dare! But, Kate,” and he threw himself on the rug at her 
feet, resting his elbows on her knees. “Seriously, now, I was thinking 
of you as Princess Badoura, who, you know, braved her father’s anger 
by refusing to marry, and was shut up in confinement with a lot of 
old women to wait upon her until she came to her right mind once 
more.” 

She gave an involuntary start, then looked inquiringly into his eyes 
as though to read how much lay behind his words. 

Truth to tell, her case resembled that of the Princess of China more 
closely than her hair-brained boy-cousin seemed to imagine. Kate 
Villiers was really and truly at the time practically a prisoner at 
Somerton Grange. 

Flying in the face of providence and of parental authority, she 
had absolutely refused to take upon her the matrimonial yoke; and 
that, as I have yet to explain, under conditions which most girls would 
have deemed no hardship. Wealth had been offered her with a husband 
of her own choice ; wealth and rank with a husband of her father’s 
choice. She had no objection to wealth, and no aversion to rank; 
but when she could only enjoy either burdened with a husband, she 
refused both, declining to claim the one at the cost of being saddled 
with the encumbrance of the other. She would marry no husband of 
her father’s choice ; she had apparently no choice of her own—or if 
she had, no one knew of it. In any case this much may be said. 
Her actions and words in reply to her father’s entreaties, appeals, and 
threats, might have been regarded as a free paraphrase of Princess 
Badoura’s words to the King of China: 


“Sir, you have an inclination to see me married, and to think to oblige 
me by it, but . . . I have no inclination to be commanded.” 


And she absolutely refused to put herself under the control of a 
husband even at the command of a father ! 

How much of the story Dick Somerton really knew, it would be 
difficult to say. But the truth may as well be told: Kate Villiers, 
presumably as a punishment for her sins, had been banished to the 
comparative solitude of Somerton Grange. 

“Yes,” proceeded Dick, looking admiringly into his cousin’s face, 
“and I was just thinking as you came in, what a jolly thing it would 
be if I possessed the power of the genie Danhasch to convey the 
Prince Camaralzaman to your presence, and make you fall in love 
with him.” 

“That is very good of you, I am sure,” she replied, with a somewhat 
half-hearted attempt at a laugh. “I suppose you have gone even 
further, and fixed upon your prince ?” 


“Yours rather,” said the lad. ‘“ And I don’t mind telling you that 
I have.” 
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‘ And of course, like every other prince, he is brave ?” 

“He has proved himself so.” 

* And handsome ?” 

** As Adonis.” 

* And rich?” 

“No. He is almost as poor as a church mouse,” 

* Ah! There you spoil the story!” 

“Not at all, Kate! It isn’t his fault that he has met reverses, and 
had to sell out.” 

“To sell out?” 

“Yes, out of the army. He has come a cropper—lost a pot of 
money—some rotten investment or other, and has sold out of the 
army to pay his debts. He was Burnaby’s chum, you know, in the 
relief of Khartoum, and got the V.C., you know, and - 

** But how can I know unless you tell me his name?” 

“Oh! I thought you knew! In any case you ought to know there 
is only one man fit to play Prince Camaralzaman to your Princess 
Badoura.” 

“That is uncomplimentary, Dick, and I must say your story is 
getting tiresome. You had better let your prince preserve his 
incognito,” and with a pretence at a yawn she rose and made to leave 
the room. 

“ All right, Kate! I'll pay you for that, see if I don’t! But the 
prince will be here to-night.” 

She was startled out of her equanimity. 

“Here! Is he coming here?” 

“I thought you didn’t know who it was!” laughed the boy; then 
as his cousin tossed her head and turned her back once more, he said 
to himself : 

“ The thing is worth trying ; and if nothing comes of it, it will put 
Kate and the Captain in a queer hole. I should like to see them 
to-morrow.” 

And chuckling to himself, the lad left the room. 





II. 
THE PRINCESS BADOURA. 


Kate VILuErs had been at Somerton Grange just three days at the 
time our story opens, She had been sent, or rather brought, there 
in deep disgrace. 

“Jane, my dear,” Mrs. Villiers had said to her sister in the 
seclusion of her own boudoir when Mrs. Somerton had paid a 
hurried visit to town in response to a frantic and not altogether 
intelligible letter of appeal for help: “ Jane, my dear, you cannot 
imagine the trouble that girl has given us.” 

“Well, I’m sure, Lucy, I can’t understand it. I had always 
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regarded Kate as a girl any mother might be proud of. I know she 
created a great sensation when she came out, and that she could 
practically have made the best match of the season.” 

“Just so, and that makes it all the harder now to bear! the 
ungrateful, undutiful girl that she is! It is almost enough to make 
one wish her aunt had never left her such a lot of money!” 

“T see!” said Mrs. Somerton. ‘You wish to send her to the 
Grange to be [out of the way of some undesirable farv/i who wants 
her money.” 

“No! It is just the reverse,” replied Mrs. Villiers wiping her eyes. 
“Let me tell you the whole story. You know Leonard’s sister, who 
died a year ago, left a large fortune.” 

“Yes, and that Kate was the fortunate legatee.” 

“Yes, She gets a hundred thousand under certain conditions, 
and Leonard gets ten thousand if Kate’s conditions are fulfilled.” 

“‘T am ignorant of the particulars. You know I have been abroad 
for the greater part of the year.” 

** Quite so. Well, let me explain. Her aunt, while yet in her 
teens, was crossed in love. There was a sort of unauthorised engage- 
ment with a poor subaltern, and her father, very properly I think, 
forbade the marriage. The lover went on foreign service, and 
shortly died. Miss Villiers, who was Leonard’s sister, as you know, 
never married. Kate had always been a favourite with her, and in 
her desire to save her niece from the fate which had befallen herself, 
old Miss Villiers made the most outrageous disposition of her pro- 
perty it is possible to imagine. You see, it was her father’s opposition 
to her marriage which had made her own life so lonely and loveless. 
She wished to guard Kate against this by placing a premium, as it 
were, on her finding a husband.” 

“Oh, that is a common way, you know; to make the succession 
to a legacy dependent upon marrying a certain person. Kate, I 
suppose, does not care for the person her aunt had selected ?” 

“No, no, that is not it! She is left absolutely unfettered in her 
choice. If she marries before she is twenty-one, or within twelve 
months of her aunt’s death, she gets a hundred thousand, and 
Leonard gets ten thousand. But, if she does not marry within that 
time, Kate gets nothing and her father gets nothing.” 

“ And Kate?” 

“Exactly! Kate won’t marry; and all the money, with the 
exception of a few paltry hundreds, goes to some charities. It is 
enough to drive one mad! Why, ten thousand would be the making 
of us, without mentioning Kate’s hundred thousand !” 

“The stupid girl!” 

“And the offers that girl has rejected! You’d hardly believe! 
There was Sir Arthur Wilson, who owns half the county almost—she 
absolutely laughed in his face when he proposed three months ago.’ 

* But, Lucy, Sir Arthur is old enough to be her father !” 
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** And therefore all the better fitted to keep her in order! Then 
only yesterday she insulted, openly insulted, Lord Ravensbeak, who 
proposed to her father for her hand. She called him a spendthrift, a 
gambler, and to his face raked up that nasty story about the—you 
know.” 

“Yes, I do know. And I must say, Lucy, that if you have been 
urging such men as these on Kate, it is not to be wondered at that 
she should have refused them.” 

“Jane! And you would aid and abet my daughter in open defiance 
of her parents’ authority !” 

“Certainly I would if you attempt to exercise that authority so 
unwisely.” 

Mrs. Villiers’ reply was a succession of sobs which threatened to 
border on a hysterical display, had not her stronger-minded sister 
literally as well as metaphorically shaken her with more common sense 
than gentleness. ' 

“Come, Lucy. It isnouse you going on like this. The situation 
must be faced. Which would you prefer—a title or the fortune 
for Kate?” 

“What a question! a title is all very well, but she can’t live 
on that.” 

“ Quite so, and you can’t pay off the mortgage on the Court with 
another man’s title. That being so, itis better that Kate should marry 
anybody who pleases her, than that she should remain single. Is 
there no previous attachment ?” 

** I know of none.” 

“‘ And what time has she left? She was twenty-one, I think, last 
summer ?” 

“Yes, in July.” 

“ And when did her aunt die?” 

** In October of last year.” 

* And it is now September !” 

“Yes. Unless she is married by the twenty-first of next month 
everything will be lost!” 

Were it permitted ladies to whistle, Mrs. Somerton would 
undoubtedly have relieved her feelings in that manner. Failing this 
she had recourse to her smelling-bottle, making meanwhile a rapid 
mental calculation. 

“We have, therefore, just three weeks and four days left in which 
to carry the thing through.” 

Then followed a deep and earnest conversation between the 
sisters. Mrs. Somerton, after mastering the situation, pointed out to 
her sister that, possibly, Kate, having in the great world of society too 
wide a field to select from, had at one and the same time found the 
task more difficult and the prospect less attractive than if her choice 
had been strictly limited. 

‘Now, Lucy, you must run no further risks. We must have no 
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more urging the girl to accept men against whom her physical or her 
moral nature revolts. The case is really too critical a one. We 
must get her to marry, not the person whom we would wish, but the 
man who is likely to be least objectionable to her. I will take Kate 
back with me to-morrow. You give me a perfectly free hand to deal 
with her as I like, and I will undertake to say that in three weeks she 
will be ready to marry. Young Mr. Aspinwell was I know, deeply 
struck by Kate’s beauty at the last ball. If no great catch, he would 
be regarded by many as a desirable parti—not over rich, but still 
sufficiently so to make the match altogether an appropriate one. The 
Colonel shall write, inviting him to stay with us fora week orso. The 
shooting-party have all gone. ‘There will be no one at the Grange 
except Kate and he. And after the rush of London life, she will be 
only too glad of any company to relieve the solitude of the country. 
You take my word for it, Kate will be Mrs. Aspinwell in time to 
claim her aunt’s legacy.” 

Mrs. Somerton spoke confidently—but as frequently happens 
counted without her host. 

Thus was Kate Villiers, for her sins, banished to the Grange, where 
she saw no one except her uncle, Colonel Somerton, her aunt, and 
her Cousin Dick. 

Mrs. Somerton, like a sensible woman, at once took her husband 
into her confidence, and found that one minor detail of her little plot 
would have to be modified. The Colonel had already invited a 
former messmate of his—Captain Bassett by name—to spend a few 
days at the Grange, and he was due on the 2oth. 

‘But that need not interfere with your plans, my dear,” said he. 
** Bassett was never much of a lady’s man, and is less likely to be so 
now than ever. You know he was hard hit over that South American 
business. A rascally solicitor had invested all Bassett’s money there, 
and now ” The blank in the sentence was more expressive than 
words. 

“He has sold out, has he not?” 

“Yes, He was too honourable to retain anything which might be 
turned into money for his creditors’ benefit. He has, perhaps, a 
couple of hundred at his bankers, and is going out to South Africa in 
a couple of months. He'll make his mark, too. They will be only 
too glad to find work for the hero of the march on Khartoum.” 

‘Well, it won’t much matter,” commented Mrs. Somerton, “I can 
have the green room put ready for him, and I have already instructed 
Sarah to prepare the west blue room for Mr. Aspinwell.” 

Meanwhile, ignorant, or seemingly so, of the conspiring going on 
among the higher powers, Kate Villiers found the quiet of the Grange 
restful, and the humours of Dick Somerton a welcome relief after the 
harassing attentions of her too eager suitors. 
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III. 
PRINCE CAMARALZAMAN. 


Dick SomERTON had, with all a boy’s admiration for whatever is 
brave or “plucky,” long since placed Captain Bassett near the 
highest pinnacle of British heroes—a position for which indeed he 
was, in the estimation of many, not altogether unfitted by the deeds 
with which the country had resounded during the historical march on 
Khartoum ; a march in which he had showed at once such dash and 
coolness. 

Dick took good care to be ready in the hali when the Captain 
arrived—the Colonel having done his old messmate the honour of 
meeting him at the station eight miles distant, and driving him over 
himself. The lad was thus enabled to “do the honours,” as he called 
it; in other words to show the Captain his room. 

“The green room, Dick!” called out his father, as Dick bounded 
up the stairs. 

“ All right, dad,” came the ready response. 

“Here we are, Captain,” he said, pushing open the door of a 
spacious room of somewhat unusual construction. Had the Captain 
been very observant he would have noticed that the room was made 
up in blue and not in green, as one would have supposed from the 
Colonel’s words. Its peculiarity, however, consisted in that, one portion— 
that to the right of the door, and facing the large bay window—was 
partitioned off from the body of the room, forming in fact a sort of 
curtained alcove, containing a large old-fashioned bedstead, with a 
space of possibly three feet between the bed and the wall on the one 
hand and the curtain separating the alcove from the room on the other. 
To make it clear, the partition, which reached from the ground to 
the ceiling, was L-shaped, the long leg running from behind the door 
in the direction of the window; the space from the end of the 
shorter leg to the wall against which the head of the bed was placed 
being bridged by a massive brass rod, from which hung heavy blue 
curtains looped up at the sides. There was thus really a bedroom 
within a bedroom as it were. The space between the head of the bed 
and the curtain was occupied by a large wardrobe, the lower portion 
of which was open, the :upper part, three-fourths of the whole, being 
enclosed by panelled doors. 

Towards this wardrobe Dick made his way, placing the portmanteau 
in the lower portion, and throwing open the upper doors. 

Just a hint, Captain,” said he; “the mater is awfully strict about 
a place for everything and everything in its place, and all that. You 
won’t take it amiss if I ask you to keep your portmanteau just here, 
out of sight, you know; and the clothes you don’t wear hung up in 
the wardrobe ?” 

“ Thanks, Dick ; I’ll see to it.” 
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‘* Comfortable quarters, aren’t they ?” 

“Rather! A lot better than we had in the Soudan !” 

‘You'll let me come in for half an hour to-night to have some 
yarns, won’t you ?” 

“What a voracious appetite for yarns you must have, to be sure! 
But I'll try to satisfy you.” 

“ Thanks, awfully. I'll leave you now to your own devices, You'll 
hear the dinner-bell in half an hour. You can find your way down, I 
suppose? Or shall I call for you ?” 

“No, Dick. I think I’ll manage, thanks.” 

Half an hour later Captain Bassett, entering the drawing-room, was 
surprised to see a graceful figure in white standing with her back to 
the door in lively conversation with the Colonel. 

Mrs. Somerton advanced to meet him with outstretched hand. 

“Welcome to the Grange, Captain Bassett. I hope you had a 
pleasant journey down ?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Somerton, yes.” 

“ Bassett, let me introduce you to my niece, Miss Villiers,” said the 
Colonel. 

Kate turned, and gave her uncle’s guest a somewhat frigid bow. 

“Tt is a needless trouble, uncle. I have had the honour of meeting 
Captain Bassett before, I think.” 

“ Yes—that is, no—no—I mean yes, I have had,” and the Captain 
stumbled hopelessly, flushing to the roots of his hair, to Dick’s no 
small amusement. 

“That is satisfactory if not altogether explicit,” smiled the Colonel. 
‘Will you give Mrs. Somerton your arm, Bassett,” and so they stormed 
the dining-room. 

It must be admitted that the newly-arrived guest contributed but 
little to the conversation at the dinner-table. He sat almost silent, not 
to say taciturn, giving monosyllabic replies to his hostess on the one 
hand, and not altogether relevant answers to Dick’s remarks on the other. 

Mrs. Somerton had her suspicion aroused by this behaviour, but 
they were lulled, if not quite disarmed, by the knowledge that the 
Captain was a confirmed bachelor, impervious to feminine charms, 
and by the fact that her niece was that evening exceptionally brilliant, 
and all but oblivious of the Captain’s presence opposite her. 

The gentlemen did not sit long over their wine, following the ladies 
in a very short time. Had Miss Villiers set herself out specially to 
please and enchant, she could hardly have figured to better advantage. 
Each in turn—except alone Captain Bassett—came under her charm 
of voice and manner ; him she accorded just that amount of courteous 
notice good breeding demanded—but very little more. Once, 
indeed, she asked him if he sang, and the question was put in 
a manner more than courteous. Mrs. Somerton could not help 
thinking that her guest, if he desired to make himself agreeable to her 
niece, would not only readily respond to the invitation, but that he 
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would make it an excuse for asking for a duet. But he did no such 
thing. Politely, but coldly, almost curtly, he begged to be excused ; 
and the excuse was as coldly accepted. ‘This was the only occasion 
during the whole evening that Kate directly addressed him. 

Hardly had the Captain closed his bedroom door that night than 
Dick the irrepressible entered. 

“T do so like your yarns, you know,” said the boy; “and you 
promised I should see you here for half an hour to-night.” 

“T’m not in a good mood for yarning to-night, Dick. Suppose you 
take an innings now, and I'll see what I can do to-morrow ?” 

“Very well, That’sabargain. I suppose you’ve read the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ?’” 

The Captain nodded. 

‘Well, I’ve been thinking, you know, what a jolly thing it would be 
if some of those genii were still left, and one had the power of 
ordering them to do just what one liked.” 

“What of the Mahatmas?” asked the Captain smiling. 

**T don’t know about them. But I guess they’re not up to much. 
Now, 'if I could command a real first-class genie, do you know what I 
would ask him to do?” 

** Procure you Aladdin’s lamp, I suppose.” 

“No. I would get him to reproduce for me the story of Prince 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Badoura, and take two of my personal 
friends for the characters.” 

** And how goes the story? I forget.” 

Oh, you know the prince was a confirmed woman-hater—regarded 
the greatest beauties with as much indifference, and treated them with 
as little courtesy, as you did my cousin to-night.” 

Captain Bassett started, bit his moustache, and flushed painfully 
under the lad’s keen gaze. 

“The prince refused to think of marriage. The princess was in 
the very same boat, and would have nothing to do with any who 
sought her hand. But one night the genie Danhasch brought these 
two together without their knowing it, and each beheld the other, and, 
unknown, learned each other’s thoughts. Then while they still slept 
the genie again separated them. When they awoke in the morning 
in their separate rooms they could not believe their eyes. Each had 
learned as it were that they loved, and were loved, and neither could 
be happy again unless they were married. ‘The prince sought and at 
last found the princess, and married her offhand.” 

“A very interesting story, truly,” said the Captain suppressing a 
yawn. ‘But how do you propose applying it to-day ?” 

“Well, you are my Prince Camaralzaman, of course.” 

“Much obliged for the honour, I’m sure. And have you found 
the princess ?” 

“T can tell you she is now in actual existence, and I could, if I 
liked, do with her what Danhasch did with Badoura.” 
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“ And what was that ?” 

“ Bring her, unknown to you, and unknown to her, into your room. 
And when you woke in the morning you would be surrounded by the 
signs and proofs of her presence, and unable to believe your eyes.” 

“ Dick, my dear boy, you must be a fool, or think Iam one. Go 
to bed.” 

“Then, good-night, and pleasant dreams; but don’t forget me in 
the morning !” and Dick glided out. 

No sooner was the lad gone than Captain Bassett got up, pacing 
the room like a caged beast. 

“T never thought I should have met her here,” said he. ‘ Had I 
known, I would have shirked the trial, even at the cost of displeasing 
the Colonel. ’I'was hard to meet on this new footing—harder than 
had we met as strangers, after what has been. Heaven knows, I have 
been hard tried during the past twelve months, but nothing has been 
harder than to give up all hope of winning Kate. ”Twas my cursed 
luck to lose my own fortune at the very moment she came into hers. 
My loss created the gulf to separate us: her gain widened it, and it 
is, and must be, impassable.” 

Then going to his portmanteau, he drew out a small packet, which 
he opened, disclosing a miniature case, containing on one side the 
photograph of a girl who might have sat for Princess Badoura’s por- 
trait as drawn by Danhasch himself—in other words, of Kate Villiers. 
Opposite it was one single curl of silky hair, neatly mounted on a 
card. Underneath photograph and curl were a few words written in 
a small but beautifully clear hand. 

Placing the case before him on the table, where the light of the 
lamp fell full upon it, he gazed long and lovingly upon his treasures 
—for such beyond a doubt they were. Almost unconsciously he read 
aloud the words written by his own hand on the cards : 


“* Had fortune proved less harsh to me, or less kind to her, I would 
have ventured, Now all I dare claim are these—and memory. 
“J. B. Cairo, August 188-.” 


“Yes,” he mused, “I shall have these—and memory ; though she 
knows nothing of the first, and shall know nothing of the last if I can 
help it.” 

Then caressing the brown curl, and impressing a passionate kiss on 
the sweet face smiling up into his, he proceeded to divest himself of 
his clothes, and sought his bed, where in his dreams he fancied he 
saw Kate Villiers borne off by the Mahdi’s followers, while he made 
frantic but futile efforts to reach her side. 
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IV. 
THE GENIE INTERVENES. 


WHEN Captain Bassett awoke the next morning and proceeded 
leisurely to dress himself, he met with a surprise. Acting on Dick’s 
instructions he had, after taking out his evening dress, replaced his 
portmanteau in the wardrobe. On proceeding to search for it, he 
found the spot where he thought [the wardrobe should have been 
occupied by a couple of chairs, on one of which was placed his 
bed-room candlestick. Staring around him in astonishment he 
perceived the wardrobe on the other side of the bed, with his 
portmanteau and its contents as he had left them. 

“What a fool I am to be sure!” he said. ‘‘I could have sworn 
the wardrobe stood between my bed and the room, while here it is 
actually between the bed and the wall!” He pondered a moment, 
and then laughed to himself. ‘Of course it’s all right. I remember 
distinctly the wardrobe was on my right, and my candle on my left as 
I lay in bed, and here they are in that very position. And yet I could 
have taken my oath, too, that the wardrobe was between me and the 
window when I went to bed, while now it is the bed which is on the 
outside. And now let me obey Dick’s injunction and get my house 
in order. My evening dress, which I left on the back of a chair, 
must come into the wardrobe.” 

Proceeding to pass out of the alcove containing the bed, into the 
larger room, he experienced a recurrence of the sensation, He was 
struck with some such sense of strangeness as a man might be 
expected to feel in a room familiar to him by description but which 
he had never before seen. So strongly was this impressed on him 
that he paused as it were on the threshold. 

“If I were in Africa,” he mused, “I should think I was going to 
get a bad attack of fever. I suppose it’s the effect of that hairbrained 
lad’s talk of genii and all that rot. The curtains are all right as I 
left them ; there’s the window, and the dressing-table, and the table 
with the lamp all as they should be; and here is the chair where I 
placed my clothes,” passing out into the fuller light of the open room, 
only to utter an exclamation of profound astonishment. 

The chair was there,—but not as he had left it. Instead of his 
own clothes, there glittered the sheen of a lady’s dress, falling in soft 
white folds over the back of the chair. 

“What madcap prank has that boy been playing?” he cried, half 
angry, half amused. Being a man of action, he strode to the window, 
and drew up the blinds, throwing a flood of light into the room. 

Everything was the same—and yet everything was different. The 
dressing-table was in its old place, but instead of his shaving-case 
which he was certain he had left there the previous night, it was 
littered with all a lady’s toilet paraphernalia of hairpins, scent-bottles, 
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hand-glasses, and other fittings. There also lay the brooch he had 
seen Miss Villiers wear the previous evening; yes, and there, too, 
lying on its velvet cushion the pearl necklace which had graced what 
Dick had described as her alabaster neck. 

So it was with the rest of the furniture in the room. Every article 
was placed precisely as he remembered it the previous evening, but 
all around were the unmistakable tokens that the occupant of the room 
was a lady accustomed to luxury, and not a soldier able to dispense 
with all but the barest necessities of civilisation. 

“The little imp must have got in last night while I slept,” said the 
Captain, smiling uncomfortably to himself. 

But the smile gave place to a frown as a fresh thought rushed to 
his brain, and he strode to the table on which he had left his 
treasures—the photograph and lock of hair. The table was there, the 
lamp was there, precisely as he had left them—but the portrait and 
its companion relic had disappeared. 

Resting on the very spot they had occupied was a lady’s watch 
marking the time—8. 30. 

Something like an oath escaped his lips. 

“This is carrying the joke too far. Does the young fool think I’m 
going to be made the butt of his stupid practical jokes? By heaven, 
were it not that he is his father’s son, I would horsewhip him, or duck 
him in the horse-trough. To think that he should now be making fun 
of my sentimental folly about his cousin.” 

Any ordinary joke he might have overlooked: but that his heart’s 
inmost and secret thoughts, as represented in the miniature and its 
accompanying memorandum, should be bared to this madcap boy’s 
eyes, and possibly made the subject of ridicule, this was indeed 
unbearable. 

There being nothing better to do, he bottled his indignation for 
the time, and proceeded to complete the operation of dressing, which 
had been suspended by his first strange discovery. But he had not 
got on his coat when a new thought rushed into his mind. 

It came upon him like a revelation. 

He had never been in that room before. 

Strong man, and brave as he was, a cold moisture broke over his 
forehead. He had all along attributed the changes in the contents of 
the outer apartment to the nimble-fingered, light-footed Dick, who had 
of course got into the room and effected the changes while the 
Captain slept. 

But now he saw it was not so. He was in a different room 
altogether from that in which Dick had left him the previous evening. 
Of that there was no longer room for doubt. 

True, the fittings and the furniture, down to the smallest detail, 
were the same. But whereas the alcove containing the bed had been 
the previous night to the right of the door, it was now to the left. 
Obversely the fireplace, which had been to his left the previous night 
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as he entered the room, was now to his right. Then too, the fire- 
place, which was empty when he went to bed, now contained the 
burnt embers of a fire which must have been burning when he went 
to bed, for they were still warm. 

Stepping to the alcove he again noted the changes there. The 
bed was the same, the chairs, hangings, wardrobe—all were the same. 

But he was now certain the wardrobe had been removed to the 
opposite side of the bed from that where it stood ten hours ago. 

But, stay! was it the wardrobe which had been moved, or was it 
the bed ? 

He now remembered that after putting out the light he had lain 
on his right side gazing at the faint glimmer of the moon through the 
window. 

But were he to lie on his right side on the same bed, and 
undoubtedly in the same alcove, now, he would face, not the open 
room and the window beyond, but the wall within three feet or so of 
the bedside ! 

Fortunately for Captain Bassett he was neither nervous nor 
superstitious. He knew there could have been no supernatural 
agency at work. All the changes could, of course, have been effected 
only by physical means. 

“T must have been drugged or chloroformed, or something, and 
carried to some other room!” he said. “Though how that imp 
could have got men to help him play such a trick—as he must have 
done—passes my comprehension !” 

But even this explanation would not bear investigation. For, not 
only must he himself have been removed, but also the bed on which 
he lay, and the alcove on which the bed was placed ; for beyond the 
possibility of doubt the bed and the alcove were the very same that 
they had been the previous night ; while equally beyond a doubt the 
larger room was not the same. 

How to explain this seeming paradox was beyond his powers, but 
that it was so must now be placed beyond question. 

Swallowing his anger and chagrin as best he could, he now com- 
pleted his toilet, and proceeded to the breakfast-room, where he found 
the others already assembled. Was it fancy, or did he really per- 
ceive a mantling blush on Miss Villiers’ face as he entered? Dick’s 
attempt to imitate the inscrutable sphinx was a decided failure, for he 
with difficulty smothered a laugh as he gazed upon the storm-cloud 
on the Captain’s brow. 

The morning was spent on the stubble ; Captain Bassett, generally 
accounted a good shot, scoring misses of which the veriest tyro would 
have been ashamed. The Colonel and Dick,‘ however, made up for 
their guest’s failures, and the party returned to lunch with a fair bag. 

“T am going to drive over to Somerton Road to meet Mr. Aspin- 
well, who is going to spend a few days with us,” remarked the Colonel ; 
4 will you accompany me, Bassett ?” 
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“No, dad!” interposed Dick; “Captain Bassett has promised me 
an hour after lunch.” 

Before the surprised guest could contradict the mendacious lad, 
the Colonel rose, saying : 

“Then, in that case, I’d better be off,” and left the room. 


Vv. 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Five minutes later Captain Bassett stood in the library glaring down 
upon his host’s son. 

“Now, sir! what have you to say ?” he demanded. 

“What have I to say?” echoed Dick, in a tone of well-assumed 
innocence. 

“TI want no parleying with you, lad,” came the stern response. “I 
want a full and complete explanation. And I warn you if that 
explanation be not satisfactory, I may be forced, unwillingly perhaps, 
but none the less certainly, to adopt strong measures to mark my 
sense of the manner you have been pleased to treat your father’s guest.” 

Dick, who had been whistling unconcernedly, stopped at this. 
Lifting his head proudly, and gazing unflinchingly in the Captain’s 
angry eyes, he said: 

“Captain Bassett, you will excuse me, but were it not that I have 
a deeper respect for my father’s honour as host than I have even for 
my father’s guest, I should resent the tone you have assumed towards 
me, and dare you to do what you liked.” 

As he looked at the spirited lad, the soldier’s glance softened. 
The bold and haughty reply had touched a sympathetic cord in his 
breast, and he proceeded more coldly : 

“J did not come here to bandy threats, but to seek that explana~- 
tion which is my due.” 

The smile returned to Dick’s face. 

“Look here, Captain,” he said, “we are not going to quarrel. 
You may ride your high horse and welcome, and I’ll not kick. You 
think you’ve been badly treated, and on the face of it, it may look so. 
But you may change your mind. Now what is it you want to know?” 

“You got into my room last night ?” 

‘Before you went to bed; not after.” 

‘“‘ Where are the things I left on my table last night?” 

“‘T have neither touched nor set eyes upon them.” 

“You moved my bed?” 

“TI give you my word of honour I didn’t touch your bed after I 
left you.” 

“ But I got up this morning in a different room from that in which 
I went to sleep last night.” 

“And yet, I repeat, neither I nor anyone else touched your bed. 
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But I don’t want to beat about the bush. You remember my 
challenge last night ?” 

Captain Bassett bit his moustache, but made no reply. The lad 
continued : 

“I said I would, unknown to her and unknown to you, bring my 
Princess Badoura into your room, and when you woke in the morning 
you would be surrounded by the signs and proofs of her presence, and 
yet be unable to believe your eyes. Now I ask you, have I, or have 
I not, fulfilled that promise ? ” 

“Do you mean to say, Dick, that the room I occupied this morning 
was your cousin’s room ?” 

“* Exactly.” 

“The room she occupied last night ?” 

** Precisely !” 

“Then all I have to say is that you deserve the veriest horse- 
whipping man or boy ever had!” 

Dick laughed in his face. 

“Now, now, don’t you go off at a tangent again without knowing 
where you are. When all’s said and done, there’s no harm. I said’ 
that unknown to her as well as to you, I would bring this about—and 
so Ihave. You got up in her room—she got up in yours.” 

“Good heavens! Do you mean to say that—that “i 

“That when Kate got up this morning she found your shaving-case 
where her jewel-box should have been, and your dress-coat where 
her last evening’s dress was placed? ‘That is exactly the state 
of things.” 

The Captain struck his clenched hand against his forehead. 

“Then she must have seen—must have seen P 

‘Seen you? Oh dear me, no! No more than you saw her. You 
were as far apart as when I left you.” 

“Tush ! Seen what I had left on the table.” 

“‘If in the outer room, yes. She occupied her own alcove, but 
got your room. You occupied your alcove and got her room. 
That’s all.” 

It was a relief to learn that Dick, at all events, knew nothing of 
the miniature. But—and the thought to a man of Captain Bassett’s 
sensitive nature was little short of madness—Miss Villiers, from whom 
he would have at any cost hidden his thoughts, now knew his secret. 
More than this, the photograph and lock of hair which he treasured 
—she would think he had no right to them; she had never given 
them to him ; she never knew he had them. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick!” he groaned, “if you knew what your folly is 
like to cost me!” 

‘More than you think, I’m afraid. Why don’t you ask Kate to 
marry you? If you want her, you’ve got to ask her to-day; you’ve 
got to ask her before the governor comes back bringing with him the 
man they want her to marry.” 
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“Ts that true, Dick ?” 

“On my word. I’m neither blind nor deaf. I heard the whole 
conspiracy. Her father tried to get her to marry Lord Ravensbeak, 
but she kicked over the traces.” 

“Good heavens! Ravensbeak! Gambler, rogue 

“Yes, a bad lot altogether, I’m afraid. But, you see, the case is 
this. Unless Kate marries within three weeks she'll lose the 
hundred thousand her aunt left her. Her father and mother are 
wild to see her safe, and mad that she will persist in refusing every 
offer.” 

“She has refused ?” 

“ A host of the pick of the season. Aspinwell is the last hope, and 
she has been sent here to meet him, though she doesn’t know that. I 
know she doesn’t care for him, though he’s not a bad sort. If you’re 
half the man I take you to be you will rush to rescue the unprotected 
damsel, and all that, you know.” 

* But look here, Dick, don’t you think 

“T think you’re funking. But I’ll have no parleying with you. 
What I’ve said I'll stick to. You've got to face the guns within 
the hour. And by jove! There’s Kate coming! [I'll be off. Just 
one word. Faint heart—you know.” 

And the lad dashed away through the door as his cousin entered 
through the open window. 

* * 


” 








* * * 


There was a striking difference between the appearance of these 
two young people as they stood facing each other. 

The timid girl was cool, self-possessed, and, to one who knew her 
ways, in a distinctly aggressive humour. 

The man of the world, the experienced soldier tried‘and never 
found wanting when it would have been no dishonour to have flinched, 
stood evidently ill at ease, with flushed face and deprecating look as 
though he were a culprit caught red-handed. 

Miss Villiers was the first to spéak, and her words were hardly 
calculated to restore his equanimity. 

“Captain Bassett,” said she, in that musical tone whose echoes had 
been wont to linger long in his ears, but which, nevertheless, had now 
a hard unsympathetic ring about them: “Captain Bassett, I have 
come to offer and to request an explanation and an apology.” 

He bowed, but could find no words to answer. 

“*T have to apologise for the inconvenience and trouble my cousin’s 
practical joke must have caused you. ‘You will, Iam sure, acquit his 
parents and myself from any participation in or the slightest knowledge 
of the trick until it was done.” 

‘Permit me, Miss Villiers ! ” 

“ A moment, please, and I shall be glad to have your explanation. 
I would wish to add that neither Colonel Somerton nor my.aunt is 
even yet aware that the trick has been played. And though he little 
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deserves it, I would bespeak your consideration for my cousin so far 
as not to mention this latest of his escapades.” 

“ Thave just been having it out with Dick, and had no intention of 
making the slightest further reference to the matter.” 

“Very good. Did he tell you how the thing was done?” 

“No. I was simply aware that I had in some inexplicable fashion 
changed my room without changing my bed.” 

A faint suspicion of colour mantled her pale cheek. 

“ Briefly, this is the explanation. Colonel Somerton’s father had a 
strong bent for mechanics, and the idea, suggested possibly by a 
desire to play a practical joke on some companion, seems to have 
presented itself that he might provide a pair of interchangeable 
bedrooms. ‘The alcoves, in which the beds are placed, stand on a 
strong framework turning on a central'pivot, in such a manner that by 
the simple operation of a lever, certain machinery is put in motion, 
and the whole structure of the alcoves makes a half turn, thus placing 
the western alcove in connection with the eastern bedroom, and vice 
versd. A further manipulation of the lever will result in another 
half turn, placing the bedrooms in all respects as they were. When 
you get back to your bedroom you will find things as they were last 
night. My cousin knows this trick, and has given me before a 
practical illustration, during daylight, of how the thing works. But it 
never entered my head for a moment that he would ever venture to 
play the trick upon any of his father’s guests. He went so far as to 
change the bedroom intended for you without his mother’s knowledge. 
Had you slept where his mother had arranged, and where she thinks 
you were, the trick would have been impossible. On Colonel 
Somerton’s behalf, and that of my aunt, I now desire to tender you 
an apology.” 

** No such apology was needed, I can assure you. I of course felt 
angry with Dick, not so much that I had been made the butt of his 
humour, but that you should—I mean that I—that is to say e 

“You may as well be candid, Captain Bassett,” she said coldly, 
‘and say that I should have been made an unwilling witness to an 
act on your part which, unless you can satisfactorily explain, I must 
characterise as dishonourable.” 

Captain Bassett flushed angrily. ‘‘ Miss Villiers,” he said, and the 
calmness and evenness of his tones were in striking contrast to his 
late incoherence: “I would respectfully remind you that you are 
abusing the privilege of a woman when you call my honour in 
question.” 

‘** How do you account”— she began hotly, passionately. 

He raised his hand. ‘ Excuse me,” he said, “I will not pretend 
to misapprehend your meaning. You ask for an explanation of how 
your photograph, and that lock of your hair came into my posses- 
sion ?” 

“That first,” she said, biting her lips. 
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“That alone—and no more, Miss Villiers,” he said coldly. ‘ May I 
trouble you to carry your thoughts back to a twelvemonth since, 
when you, in company with other ladies, acted the part of good 
Samaritans to the Soudan wounded in Cairo—among whom I was 
proud to rank myself?” 

She bowed. 

“You will doubtless recollect that among those to whom you so 
tenderly ministered was a young ensign of my company—a mere 
boy.” 

“Whose life you so gallantly saved,” she whispered, the words 
trembling on her lips, as the tears trembled in her eyes from which 
the fire was now quenched. 

“He, the boy, Frank Coldford, was good enough to think so; in 
any case the bond between us was an uncommon one. You doubt- 
less also remember the circumstances under which you gave him the 
—the articles to which you have referred ?” 

“ He told me,” and there was a break in the sweet voice, “ that his 
case was hopeless, and he begged of me to let him have them—that 
they would—oh, I cannot speak of it !” 

“T regret to have caused you pain. His words were that he 
wanted to have these of yours with him when he died.” 

An audible sob. 

“ The night he died I sat watching by his side. I will not trouble 
you with details. Suffice it to say that he had guessed more than I 
cared he should, more perhaps than I knew myself. He gave me the 
photo and the lock of hair, and begged me to keep them for his sake, 
and yours.” 

The proud head was bent low. 

“ That dying request of my friend I have religiously observed. I 
have never from that day until this morning been separated from the 
keepsakes. And, Miss Villiers, with all due consideration for the 
feelings which must possess you in knowing these articles are in the 
hands of a stranger, of one who has undoubtedly no claim upon you, 
I must beg of you not to put an obstacle in the way of fulfilling my 
promise to my friend.” 

For answer she drew from her pocket the case containing the 
miniature and the lock of hair, and handed them to him without a 
word. 

“T thank you,” he said coldly. ‘ You may rely upon it that none 
but yourself shall ever know I have these, while I live. I have ex- 
plained how they came into my possession, and have, I trust, made 
good my right to them. Having done so, I hardly think any apology 
for retaining them is necessary.” 

She now looked up, her tear-dimmed eyes glancing shyly towards him. 

You have not explained all,” she said. 

* All you have a right to have explained,” he answered. ‘ May I 
be allowed to retire ?” 
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She bent her head. He turned to leave her. A whisper caught 
his ear. 

“Won't you explain ?” she asked when he turned back. 

His face had grown grey. 

“T have nothing further to explain,” he said ; but notwithstanding 
his efforts he felt his calmness deserting him. 

“Captain Bassett,” she said, “ you are ungenerous in compelling 
me to say more. Frank Coldford gave me also a parting gift.” 

He started, and gazed eagerly, anxiously, at her as, with downcast 
face and trembling fingers, she drew a second packet forth, and held 
it towards him. 

It was his own miniature which he had given Frank Coldford a 
day or two before he died. For a moment the pallor on his face 
deepened, then came a rush of blood to his head. He looked at her. 
She had turned her face away, but the beautiful graceful neck he could 
see suffused. In a moment everything was forgotten but his deep love. 

“Miss Villiers—Kate ! May I?” he began brokenly, appealingly, 
as the girl stood with bent head and averted face before him. What 
more he would have said need not be told, for the next moment she 
lay sobbing on his breast, while he poured into her willing ear the 
pent-up feelings of the past twelve months, and explained how the 
loss of his own fortune, and the knowledge that she had become a 
great heiress, had operated to keep him silent. 


Sweet and sacred was the interchange of confidences. 
* * 


* * * 


But the surprises of the day were not yet over. They were caught 
unawares by Mrs Somerton—not, I fear, without Dick’s cognisance ; 
and Captain Bassett felt then and there called upon to make a second 
explanation. 

“And what, may I ask, do you propose doing, Captain Bassett ?” 
she inquired coldly. 

Her tone was not one to encourage a suitor less bashful than 
Captain Bassett. 

“The thing has been so sudden that I really have no definite 
plan,” he replied. ‘ But I think of proceeding to South Africa, and 
hope in time to be ina position to offer marriage.” 

“ And meanwhile Miss Villiers must sacrifice a hundred thousand 
pounds for the sake of waiting a dozen years for a wandering 
husband ?” 

“IT would sacrifice that twice over, aunt,” said Kate hotly. 

Her aunt ignored this answer. 

“T would put it to you, Captain Bassett, whether you are acting 
honourably in depriving Miss Villiers of this legacy ?” 

“ Miss Villiers must judge for herself in that matter,” replied he. 

“I will marry no one else,” said Kate, roused again. 

Mrs. Somerton continued to address Captain Bassett as though her 
niece had not intervened. 
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“ But allowing for a moment it is right you should permit her to 
forego this legacy, is it, I ask, right that you should also rob her 
parents of ten thousand pounds? Unless she marries within three 
weeks not only does she lose her dowry, but her father is also deprived 
of the sum I have named.” 

Captain Bassett was essentially a man of action. 

He turned to Kate. 

* Will you?”’ he asked. 

**' Ves,” she whispered. 

‘Neither the dowry nor the legacy shall be sacrificed,” he said. 
** We'll marry within the time specified.” 

Mrs. Somerton smiled—and left them. 

“It was not what I had intended,” she remarked to her husband 
when he came home, “ but it solves the difficulty all the same—and 
the money is safe in any case.” 

Her sister and her sister’s husband had sufficient common-sense to 
take the same view of the matter. The only disappointed person was 
Mr. Aspinwell, who did not enjoy his visit quite so much as he had 
anticipated. 

Dick Somerton seriously entertains the idea of changing his name 
to Danhasch the Genie. 


[NoTE.—The remarkable mechanical device on which the above story 
is founded, really exists in a family mansion in the North of England. The 
inventor, acountry gentleman of somewhat limited means, did not make 
quite so happy a use of the mechanism as Dick Somerton seems to have 
done. A rich maiden aunt with whom he was a great favourite, while on a 
visit to the house, was made the subject of the experiment so successfully 
tried on Captain Bassett. Her anger at the trick played upon her was 
however so great that, refusing to listen to any explanation or apology, she 
forthwith packed up her belongings and left the place in high dudgeon. 
Her unhappy nephew, who had been regarded as her heir, found himself 
at her death six months later, cut off with the proverbial shilling.—B. G.] 
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THE BRIGHTENING OF THE VANE. 


fR0M out the pine-clad hills which guard the entrances to the 

Schwarzwald there issue several rivulets, that in their downward 
course presently run together and form the swift-flowing River 
Dreisam. This river pours its waters into a valley which throughout 
is composed of a series of pictures abounding in romantic beauty and 
grandeur. 

Near the entrance to the valley lies the Pear/ of Breisgau, with its 
glorious spire standing out against the sky like a pinnacle of delicate 
lace-work ; and then a little further on, just where the valley begins to 
close in, you come to a little village nestling among the sweet-scented 
pine-woods. 

A lovely spot, this little village, peaceful and quiet ; hardly a sound 
to be heard at any time, save in the far distance where a water-mill 
hums and whirls with a delightfully dreamy sound, or when there comes 
the lowing of cattle from some neighbouring farmstead. 

But one day all this was changed, and the usually peaceful little 
village was thrown into a perfect frenzy of excitement; nearly all the 
inhabitants had collected together in the market-place; some were 
standing in little groups talking in subdued voices ; women ran hither 
and thither wringing their hands in despair, while others, almost shout- 
ing in their excitement, argued and gesticulated with their neighbours. 

“‘ Fi /” exclaimed one old woman to another, “ this is a bad affair. 
And,” lowering her voice, “no doubt a wrong has been done, and he 
did it to avoid suspicion.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you're right -replied the other. “It’s shocking, and 
methinks this is a judgment sent down from above.” And on this 
point most of the villagers seemed to agree. 

To give some explanation to all this it will be necessary to go back 
several weeks, to the day when Max Schmidt and his great friend Otto 
were working together in one of the picturesque saw-mills on the banks 
of the Dreisam. 

Max was a well-built stolid German, clumsy, and stupid enough to 
drive one almost to distraction, yet withal one of the kindest-hearted 
souls that ever trod the fatherland. Now Otto his fellow-worker, 
though of the same build as Max, was in all other respects entirely 
different ; for he was a handsome young fellow, bright and active and 
a favourite in the village ; he generally wore a broad-brimmed hat 
topped with a hawk’s feather and placed jauntily on the back of his 
head. 

Poor Max was not liked among the villagers, for he had the un- 
happy knack of blundering over everything he undertook. Whenever 
he tried to do a good action it was sure to be misinterpreted. For 
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instance: One day he found a little dog harnessed to a cart four 
times as large as itself; so out of kindness of heart, and without 
thinking of the consequences that such an act involved, Max at once 
stooped down, unfastened the harness and set the little animal at 
liberty, and the dog to testify its gratitude, insisted on following Max ; 
with the result that a report ran through the village that he had tried 
to steal the dog, and the voice of popular indignation rose loud 
against him. Poor Max tried in his dull way to explain matters, but 
all in vain; the villagers said there could be only one reason for 
loosing the dog: but here Otto came to the rescue, and in the face 
of the ridicule of the whole village took Max’s part. 

As it has been said before, Max and Otto were firm friends. It 
seemed curious that a friendship should have sprung up between two 
men of such opposite dispositions, but it happened in this wise: Otto 
was fond of praise ; he loved to hear his friends say, “ Bravo, Otto,” and 
nothing rejoiced his heart more than to play bowls in the dierxgarten, 
and he the centre of an admiring crowd ; for there he would stand 
with his hat well on the back of his head, thereby showing a mass of 
dark curls in front ; one of his dapper little feet placed firmly in front 
of him and his body thrown back; then the bowl shot out from his 
hand, hit the goal fairly in the centre, and he was proclaimed winner 
amid the plaudits of his friends. ‘ Ay, that was a good throw,” said 
Otto, looking proudly round and carefully brushing off a speck of 
dust from his coat. 

And so it was from no feeling of affection, but to gain the praise of 
the villagers that Otto first resolved to befriend the unfortunate Max ; 
for he said to himself: ‘The people will say, ‘ How good of Otto to 
look after that fellow Max.’” But to his great surprise as time went on, 
he became quite fond of his so-called friend, and gradually began to 
uaderstand his quiet retiring nature, and his warm-heartedness, and to 
see in him far more than he had suspected. And Max in his turn was 
full of gratitude to Otto, and looked up to him as his protector. 

So when Otto’s father left him the little saw-mill he made Max his 
assistant, and these two friends worked together. 

As weeks went on a change came over Max, he became brighter, 
and for him quite talkative, and several times astonished Otto by 
whistling lively little tunes, a thing he had never been heard to do 
before. 

“Why, Max, what makes you so gay?” asked Otto. 

“ Such fine weather makes me feel happy,” said Max in his slow way. 

But Otto was puzzled ; he couldn’t quite see how the weather could 
make such a marked difference in his friend; so with a shrug of his 
big shoulders he gave up guessing, and;consoled himself with the 
thought that the reflection of his own genial disposition must have 
worked this change; and after a game of bowls at his favourite 
biergarten, he took the earliest opportunity of telling his friends of 
the good he had done Max. 
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“Yes,” said a man standing near to Otto, “Max ought to be 
mighty thankful to you, Otto; yet I wouldn’t mind betting this 
tankard of lager that he’s not a bit grateful for your trouble.” 

“ Don’t say that,” replied Otto loftily ; “ you mustn’t say anything 
against my friend Max, for he’s a good fellow, though a bit stupid at 
times.” 

But Otto little guessed the real cause of Max’s happiness ; it was the 
very last thing he would have thought of. Max loved Marie who 
lived not far from the village ; pretty Marie with her blue eyes, and 
the two bewitching little plaits that hung down her back, and Max 
was for once in his life lucky, for his love was returned. Unlike most 
of the other villagers, Marie saw that Max, in spite of his awkward 
ways and his blunderings, was as kindhearted and true as ever a man 
could be. And this was the secret of the change in Max. 

So the following Sunday Max, all of a flutter and arrayed in his 
best, started out to ask Marie to be his wife. On his way to the little 
cottage he passed a spot where the lilies of the valley grew wild. 

 T’ll gather a bunch for Marie,” he said to himself. ‘‘I know she is 
fond of them.” So he picked a few; and was so busily occupied in 
making them into a bunch that he never heard footsteps approaching 
until they were quite close upon him. 

It was Otto. He looked first at Max, and then at the flowers. 

“Hello, Max!” he said, “ where are you going? why, you’re quite 
smart to-day, and I do believe you’re making yourself a button-hole ; 
you are nearly as tidy as myself, and that’s saying a good deal. But 
where are you off to, lad?” 

Max hesitated, and then said: “‘To that cottage yonder, to see 
Marie ; these flowers are for her ; and ”—another hesitation—“ I—I 
am going to ask her to be my wife.” 

If someone had told Otto he was ignorant of the game of bowls, or 
that there had been a flood and washed away his saw-mill, he could 
hardly have been more astonished. He positively gasped with 
surprise. Why, here, Max, whom he was patronising, whom he had 
taken under his wing, had fallen in love with the very girl he had 
himself set his affections upon! Then slowly he took off his hat, which 
was as usual placed on the back of his head—because he was well 
aware how it suited him in that position ; he turned it round in his 
hands meditatively, all the while staring at Max; he seemed at a 
loss to know what to say, and there was an ugly scowl on his face. 
Poor Max little guessed what a storm was brewing. Then an idea 
came into Otto’s head ; he tried to shake it off, but it came again. Yes, 
he must say it ; the lie must be told ; for it was the only way out of the 
difficulty ; he could not let Max stand in his way. So he brushed back 
his curls, and putting on his hat with an air of determination, he said : 

‘Max, you’re a greater idiot than I ever took you for! what made 
you imagine that Marie cared for you? Why, she likes you about as 
much as—this stone here ”—and he kicked the stone viciously ; “so it’s 
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no use asking her to be your wife. Besides,” he added, and this time 
speaking the truth, “perhaps I am going to ask Marie the same 
question myself in a day or two; so now you can just go back the way 
you came. Can’t you hear, lad? don’t stand staring at me like a 
moonstruck owl !” 

Yes, poor Max had heard all, and he turned home a sad and dejected 
being ; the one bright period of his life was now a thing of the past, and 
it was his friend Otto who had taken this happiness away from him. 

It never occurred to him to stand up for his own rights, and he was 
too simple-minded to believe for one moment that Otto was fooling 
him ; so he trudged sadly back to the village. 

“*T felt sure Marie cared a little for me,” he said to himself ; “ but 
Otto says no; and perhaps it’s natural that she should like Otto better, 
he is so handsome and clever. So good-bye to you, Marie,” and as he 
threw away the bunch of flowers he had just gathered, the trees and 
the fields around him seemed suddenly to become quite blurred and 
misty. 

* * * * 

Whiz, swish ; swish, whiz; was the sound that came from the 
saw-mill, and then a gentle swish, swish, as the saw caught the wood 
sending out showers of pine-scented dust. Max was hard at work. He 
was just pushing a fresh log towards the saw when Otto came striding 
in. He was in the very worst of tempers, and barely nodded a response 
to Max’s greeting. The fact was that his pride had received a severe 
shock at the discovery that Max was preferred to him, for Marie had 
shown pretty clearly that she was not pleased to see Otto, so he knew 
that it was Max whom she had expected to see ; he was furious at the 
discovery and no longer felt that same affection he had always had for 
Max. He looked round for something to find fault with, “ Himmel, 
Max!” he exclaimed, “look at this plank ; it’s cut crooked!” and 
seizing a stick he hit Max sharply across the shoulders. Max sprang 
up to his full height, and flushing crimson, looked for one moment as 
though he were going to return the blow with good interest. Otto 
shrank back ; he was not prepared for this; but Max turned away and 
continued his work without a word. 

And so the friendship of these two men came to an abrupt end; 
and Marie was the unconscious cause of it. 

Max went on mechanically. with his work, Otto silently continued 
his ; and the wheels whirled on. 

At last the day’s work was over, and the two men parted without 
a word. 

Max walked slowly home. There was no one to console him there, 
for his father was old and deaf and generally had a grievance; so 
he sat by the fire and pondered and brooded in silence over his 
misfortunes. 

All this time Otto was disporting himself in far more genial society, 
for he was at the diergarten revelling in a game of bowls. 
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“ Well,” asked someone, “ how is your friend Max ?” 

“Oh,” laughed Otto, “I am going to treat him differently in future, 
for he gets stupider every day ; and now that he imagines himself in 
love there’s no knowing what to do with him.” 

At this the men laughed hugely ; the idea of Max being in love 
tickled their fancy immensely. 

“ And what is this treatment to be, friend Otto ?” 

** Severity, my friend, severity; but now for one more turn at the 
bowls, and then I must be off.” 
* ad * * * 

Otto was one of those people who have the utmost confidence in 
their own powers, and he fully expected that when Marie found 
Max never came to see her he would have no difficulty in persuading 
her to be his wife. . 

So the next day, full of his own conceit and pride, Otto asked 
Marie the old question ; but she tossed her pretty head, and gave him 
a most emphatic “no.” No eloquence on his part could move her, 
and he was obliged to go away and content himself with feeling very 
wrath with Max. 

When he arrived at the mill he found that Max had not come, 
which made him still angrier; and in the meantime he began to set 
everything in motion ; the wheels were soon flying round, and the logs 
placed against the saws were rapidly cut up into little white planks, 
smelling sweet and fresh. 

Presently there was a step at the door ; it was not Max, but one of 
the stonemasons, a friend of Otto’s. 

“ Hello, Otto!” he said; “have you heard the news ?” 

“No, I’ve not.” 

‘Well, the Burgomaster has sent word to say that one of us is to 
climb up the minster spire yonder to see if the new weather-cock is 
quite safe, and to clean it at the same time. The only way is out- 
side the spire, and it’s a nasty climb ; however, it has got to be done ; 
one of us must go; so we are to draw lots for it now.” 

A few minutes later Otto and six other men with beating hearts 
and anxious faces were standing round a table in the Jdiergarten ; 
they all tried to look unconcerned, but inwardly one and all fervently 
hoped that he would not draw the unlucky number, for there was 
naturally a certain amount of danger in making such an ascent. 

“‘ Now, are you ready ?” said the chief mason. ‘The one who draws 
the piece of paper with the points of the compass written on it climbs 
the spire to-morrow ; you draw first.” 

A good-natured looking yokel stepped solemnly up to the table, 
and dipping a very fat finger and thumb into the hat drew out a 
folded piece of paper; he opened it, and the grin on his face 
proclaimed that the paper was a blank. 


Then another came forward, and by the relieved expression that ° 


came over his features they knew that he also had been lucky. 


—— 
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And after that came Otto’s turn ; he unfolded the piece of paper he 
had drawn, and there the letters N. S. E. W. met his eyes. He held 
up the unlucky ticket for the others to see, and then threw it down 
with an oath. “Just my luck!” he muttered, and turning abruptly 
away, left the dzergarten. 

The next morning all the village was astir, for it was the Grand 
Duke’s birthday; flags were flying everywhere, and there was a 
profusion of bunting displayed from most of the houses. 

In a small village news travels fast, so by this time most of the 
people knew that Otto was to climb the steeple. It formed quite a 
pleasurable little excitement for them to look forward to after the 
every-day routine, as it was quite a new custom, this climbing of the 
steeple ; so shortly after mid-day they flocked out of the village and 
began to congregate round the church. The Burgomaster was there 
too, standing on the balcony of the townhall, partly to watch the 
people, and partly to witness Otto’s ascent; for it was his idea and 
proposal that the weather-cock should be cleaned and generally looked 
after every year, and that it should take place on the Duke’s birthday. 

So the people eagerly awaited Otto’s advent. 

At last one o’clock struck. ‘He will be coming now,” said the 
villagers, but they waited and Otto did not come. 

The quarter past struck and Otto did not appear. 

And now the crowd began to show signs of impatience ; they asked 
one another if anything had happened ; and all the time people came 
pouring in from neighbouring villages, and seeing the crowd in the 
market-place stopped to watch Otto make the ascent. 

Another quarter rang out from the steeple and still Otto did not 
come. The Burgomaster, standing imposingly on his balcony, also 
became impatient. ‘ Why is Otto so late?” he exclaimed irritably. 

At last a murmur of “ There he is!” ran through the crowd, as the 
well-known figure appeared on the turret immediately below the spire. 
His broad-brimmed hat with the hawk’s feather was as usual placed 
on the back of his head, the only difference being that the brim was 
turned down over his face to keep the dazzling sun from off his eyes. 

He waited one moment, and then very slowly and very carefully 
began to climb the outside of the spire, and the crowd with upturned 
faces watched his every movement. On he climbed until at last he 
reached the top. 

There was a murmur of applause from the crowd when they saw 
him gain the weathercock ; and there at the dizzy height of 380 feet, 
he drew from his pocket some pieces of cloth and proceeded to 
brighten the vane, until it shone again, sending out flashes of light 
each time it caught the sun. 

“Bravo, Otto! Otto has climbed well!” shouted the people. And 
then once more there was silence when the crowd saw him begin to 
make the descent, which was a far more difficult task than the 
ascent ; but at last he safely neared the turret, and the crowd began 
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to move away; some back to their villages, some remaining for 
the féze. 

When suddenly a pigeon, frightened by the unusual noise so near 
to its nest, flew out with a whirr and a flutter of wings close to the 
climber’s feet, who threw up his hands in sudden alarm, missed his 
footing, gave one wild clutch at the stonework, and then fell heavily 
into the turret below. 

A scene of fearful confusion followed. 

“ He has fallen! Otto has fallen !” shouted the villagers, and many 
rushed up the steps that led to the turret. 

For a few minutes there was a hushed silence of anxious expecta- 
tion, and then swiftly the news ran from mouth to mouth, from ear 
to ear that it was Max who had climbed the spire, not Otto, and that 
he had been disguised in Otto’s clothes. 

This announcement brought the excitement to a climax ; the crowd, 
horrified at what they had just seen, surged backwards and forwards ; 
people ran hither and thither shouting and gesticulating in their 
excitement. 

Then there was a movement in the crowd, and something was 
carried slowly into the townhall. 

“ Fi!” said the villagers in awestruck tones; “who would have 
thought that it was Max climbing the spire! It’s wonderful! But oh, 
it is terrible to fall like that!” 

And then followed the natural question: ‘‘ Why had Max climbed 
the spire, and where was Otto all this time?” 

* * * a * 

Two whole days passed by, days of gossiping, doubt and con- 
jecture ; for Max, still unconscious, hovered between life and death, 
and no trace could be found of Otto ; he had disappeared mysteriously 
and suddenly, no one knew where. The police were sent out in all 
directions. First of all the mill, now deserted and silent, was searched ; 
they looked into every nook and corner, peered into the dark waters 
of the mill-stream, investigated the village and the neighbourhood ; 
but all in vain. 

The matter then became serious ; the officials hinted at foul-play, 
and the only person who could have thrown any light on the subject 
was Max, for it was with him that Otto had been seen last ; and then 
gradually, little by little, the suspicion that had been in the minds of 
many now began to be spoken out openly, and this suspicion fell on 
Max. Every circumstance seemed against him. 

The third day there was still no news of Otto; and the excitement 
in the village had in no way abated, but rather increased, when it 
became known that Max had recovered consciousness, and that the 
Burgomastér intended questioning him about Otto. So a number of 
the villagers assembled outside the aufhaus, and great was the 
speculating and conjecturing that went on as to what Max would say, 
and whether he would confess his guilt. Marie was among the 
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crowd, pale and wan after days of anxious waiting ; her hands were 
clasped nervously together as she stood preparing herself to hear the 
worst. 

Presently the Burgomaster came out ; there was a troubled look on 
his face, and as he passed through the crowd someone ventured to 
ask him what Max had said; but drawing up his small person to its 
fullest height he waved his hand majestically, and sweeping on, vouch- 
safed never an answer. 

This was decidedly unsatisfactory to the crowd who had been 
standing long under the heat of a mid-day sun, and were eagerly 
waiting to hear the result. However, their patience was at length 
rewarded, for the solution to this mystery came in a sudden and 
entirely unexpected manner. ‘Thrusting his way through the dense 
crowd, pushing people aside in his haste, panting with exhaustion, 
came Otto! 

For a moment the crowd thought it must be the ghost of the man 
they had thought dead; women screamed and crossed themselves 
hurriedly, but they soon saw that it was Otto in substantial form. 
What a change from the Otto of only a few days ago. His clothes 
were torn and bespattered with mud, he wore no hat, his unkempt 
hair hung dank and damp over his brow, and terror was written on 
every feature of his face. 

‘Where is he? where is Max ?” he exclaimed in a hoarse voice. | 

“In the kaufhaus,” said the crowd, pressing round him and still 
gazing at him in bewilderment. 

“And is he?”—continued Otto, looking from one face to another 
in an agony of fear—“ is he ?” but he could not finish the sen- 
tence ; he dare not, and those standing near guessed his meaning and 
said: ‘“ Yes, poor Max is dying.” 

“* Himmel / if he dies I shall have killed him,” cried Otto. He never 
meant to speak aloud his thoughts, but in the horror of that moment 
the words escaped him unwittingly. 

Immediately a dozen voices exclaimed “ Why.” 

There was a long pause; Otto looked round for some means of 
escape ; he would have given worlds to avoid the humiliation that was 
in store for him; but it was impossible with that sea of faces around 
him, and the thought that his friend was dying checked the lies that 
came glibly to his lips, and which could have saved him from this 
ordeal. Seeing that everything must be known sooner or later, 
Otto made up his mind to put a bold face on the matter and tell 
all, fondly hoping that his frankness would favourably impress the 
crowd. 

So he recounted how that he had induced Max to climb the spire, 
and confessed, with a fine assumption of shame in his voice, that he 
was afraid to climb the spire himself, and had persuaded Max to 
impersonate him ; how that he had hidden in the woods for fear of 
being found out when he saw Max fall, and unable to bear the 
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suspense longer, had now returned to the village, and ended by 
saying, with an air of bravado, that he hoped they would all forgive 
him. 

But he was mistaken, for it now began to dawn upon these stolid 
German yokels that their ideal and hero, Otto, was after all a fraud 
and a miserable coward, and the lofty pinnacle on which they had 
set him fell rapidly to the ground. An indescribable murmur of 
indignation ran'through the crowd. Otto heard it, and his face be- 
came livid with fear. Looking wildly round, he caught sight of an 
opening ; through this he fled, and rushing down a narrow street for 
his very life, escaped; and by the time that the shades of evening 
had made the dark woods of the Black Forest still darker, Otto was 
tramping wearily through the forest, miles away from the little village. 

* x * * « 


For days Max’s life hung by a thread. Then slowly but surely 
he began to recover and to regain his strength, and at last was so far 
convalescent as to be able to descend the old steps of the aufhaus, 
walk slowly through the town, along the cool meadows until he came 
to his village; and great was his surprise to find that the villagers 
who had once so disliked him were now pleased to see him. Pleased ! 
pleased was not the word for it, they were delighted; people were 
shaking hands with him every moment, crowding round him, clapping 
him on the back, shouting “‘ Zoch/ hoch/” wondering all the time 
how they could have misjudged him so. 

But somehow Mazx’s steps soon turned in the direction of a certain 
field where the lilies of the valley grew wild; and then past that to a 
little cottage ; and it is not difficult to imagine the rest. For a few 
months later Max and Marie were wedded; and great was the re- 
joicing when it was known that the Burgomaster had so arranged 
matters that Max became master of the saw-mill where once he had 
only been an assistant. 

On that wedding-day everything seemed brightness itself; the 
village and the dark pine-woods were bathed in sunshine, the bridal 
procession was a stream of bright colouring and the bells a peal of 
joyful music ; but in the distance could be seen through the trees the 
spire of the Pearl of Breisgau, and there was something upon it that 
glittered and glistened in the sunlight and which shone out more 
brightly than all the rest, and that was—the vane. 

And thus it happened that the brightening of the vane—Max’s deed 
of love—was a blessing in disguise, for it revealed and showed up the 
real characters of two men, and it was for Max the beginning of a 
brighter and a happier life. 


This custom of climbing to the vane from the outside of the spire still 
continues to the present day, though never, perhaps, has’ the climb been so 
eventful, or the interest taken in the ceremony so great as on that day when 
the ascent was made by Max. 


C. J. Kirxpy FENTON, 
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A MIDSUMMER MEMORY. 


A PICTURE lies in my memory yet, 
Familiar and dear in a bygone day, 
Of a Cornish beach, ere the sun was set, 
While bells chimed soft o’er the tranquil bay. 
Ripples of gold, touched here and there 
With purple and rose, kissed the wet brown sand, 
Where the spoil of the sea shone silver fair, 
’*Midst the fisher-folk on the rock-strewn strand. 
How softly the bells chimed over the bay— 
Ah! it seems to me but as yesterday! 


The brown boats clustered a-near the bar, 
Like a fairy fleet in the misty gold 
Of the sunset hour, till faint and far 
A breeze sprang out of a low cloud’s fold. 
Then slowly faded each soft bright hue, 
And all grew colourless, cold and grey ; 
While wheeling seaward the curlew flew 
To his rocky home in the far away: 
And the bells chimed on o’er the tranquil bay— 
Oh, it seems to me but as yesterday! 


Do homely fisher-folk linger yet, 
Till the boats sail home to the village strand, 
With their silvery loads, ere the sun shall set, 
And the gloaming fall, in my Cornish land? 
I remember the faces bold and brown, 
Of sturdy sire, and lad and lass ; 
And the grassy sweep of the windy down, 
Where white-sailed ships round the headland pass. 
Do the bells yet chime o’er that tranquil bay, 
As I heard them—it seems—but yesterday ? 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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M*s CONSTANCE ETHERIDGE sat before the looking-glass 

on her toilet table while her maid dressed her hair. Richards, 
an old servant of the family, who remembered Constance as a baby, was 
wont to assume a right to speak her mind to her young lady when- 
ever the spirit moved her. 

“Dearie me, Miss Constance, whatever is the matter? You keep 
a-staring through and through that pink bow beside your mirror, instead 
of looking at yourself in the glass to see if you can tell which is the 
puff-curl I have just put in and which is your own hair.” 

“Tam very angry with you, Richards. Why do you insist upon 
doing my coiffure with these horrid artificial things in it ?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Miss Constance! All the young ladies wear 
them nowadays.” 

The young girl succumbed to necessity, and protested no more. 
She had something else in her mind. Her thoughts wandered back 
to an experience of the previous evening, at one of the early balls of 
her first season. 

The incident recalled was this. Her mother had taken her to a 
subscription dance. ‘The people present were what is commonly 
called “a mixed lot,” and Miss Etheridge meant to confine her dances 
to two or three intimate friends. But in the crowd of strangers she 
could not help noticing one gentleman who appeared to her to belong 
to a very different level from the herd. 

A tall, well-proportioned, active youth of Saxon type, he seemed to 
her the ideal she had formed of the sort of man to whom she would 
wish to give her heart. Curiously enough this same gentleman showed 
that a parallel sentiment was aroused in his breast by the sight of 
His look and manner betrayed the fact to her in an 
instant. The result was a move on his part, which, according to 
English etiquette, was highly reprehensible. Its nature may be best 
described by repeating Miss Etheridge’s naive confession to her 
mother on the way home. 

“ By-the-bye, Constance,” inquired her mother, ‘“‘ who was the gentle- 
man that danced with you several times and took you down to supper ? ” 

““T haven’t the least idea, mamma.” 

“Constance!” gasped Mrs. Etheridge, “ what do you mean? Who 
introduced him to you?” 

“Nobody, mamma. He came up in foreign fashion and asked me to 
dance. It would have been silly of me to refuse, for he danced 


Miss Etheridge. 


superbly.” 
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‘Constance !” again exclaimed her mother, horrified. ‘“ Iam quite 
shocked at you. Your conduct was most unladylike. I could make 
allowances for mistakes in a girl of your age, but I never thought you 
could be capable of such a lamentable piece of ill-breeding.” 

“ Really, I don’t see that I have done anything wicked,” pleaded 
the girl. 

‘It was worse than wicked, Constance ; you compromised yourself 
with a mere stranger, and he may be a low counter-jumper, or 
something.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, mamma dear. He is nothing of the kind. I think he is 
German, for he spoke witha slight accent ; and that might account for 
his apparent rudeness in asking astranger fora dance. In other ways 
he was singularly gentlemanlike.” 

Such was the episode. And it was of this—or rather of 4zm—that 
Constance was brooding before her toilet-table. 

Mrs. General Etheridge had an “at home” that same afternoon. 
Her invitations had been sent out a fortnight before. She had since 
taken great pains to engage some well-known singers and musicians to 
entertain her guests. Principal among these was Herr Bertschinger, 
a singer of some repute, who had lately come over to this country. 
She had not seen him or heard him sing, but she had heard reports 
about him; and great things were expected of the “ new tenor.” 

Another great attraction was expected (and this, in Mrs, Etheridge’s 
estimation, was the most important of all)—namely, an eligible 
young man—“a young man who would do beautifully for Constance,” 
thought the anxious mother. He was Lord Herbert Ching, a son of 
General Etheridge’s old friend and schoolfellow, the Marquis of 
Camberley. Lord Herbert had been educated abroad, and the 
Etheridges had never seen him since he was a child. He had lately 
returned to England, and the Marquis had written from Italy asking 
the General to allow his boy to call. The result was that Lord 
Herbert received a hearty invitation to the Etheridges’ “ at home.” 

The afternoon arrived, and shortly after the appointed hour guests 
came pouring in a continuous stream through Mrs. Etheridge’s suite 
of reception rooms. Those of the musicians who had arrived early 
were set going to pass the time; and Mrs. Etheridge waited 
anxiously for the appearance of the lion of her party. After a while 
she became troubled at his non-arrival, and sent down a message by 
one of the footmen to know if Herr Bertschinger was downstairs. The 
answer was that he had just entered the house. 

In a flutter of suspense the hostess stationed herself at the head of 
the stairs, and awaited the great man’s approach. 

Presently the butler came up and announced in stentorian tones, 
“* Her Berchingy.” 

Mrs. Etheridge held out her hand to welcome the tall, fair young 
man who bowed to her ; and then, to her dismay, she recognised in 
him the very youth who had violated the proprieties on the previous 
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evening at the subscription ball, by asking her daughter to dance 
without any introduction. 

She felt greatly annoyed. But quickly seeing that there was no 
help for it but to be properly gracious, she summoned her memories 
of Ollendorf to her assistance, and welcomed the stranger in German. 

“So glad you are at last come. We feared you would disappoint 
us. Herr Bertschinger—my husband—General Etheridge.” And 
the host and guest shook hands. 

The young man, noticing that he was addressed in German, made 
a suitable reply in the same language, and bowed. 

Mrs. Etheridge saw that it was impossible to prevent a meeting 
between the “impudent fellow” and her daughter, and that the best 
way to avoid anything in the nature of scandal was to go through the 
form of an introduction between them. 

‘Constance, my dear. 4“ 

Miss Etheridge, who was a few yards away, turned at her mother’s 
call ; and, to her astonishment, she found that the very man was being 
correctly presented to her who had raised her parent’s ire the previous 
night. 

Still greater was the astonishment of the stranger, who had strolled 
home that morning in the small hours, bitterly reproaching himself 
with not having learnt the name of a certain fair partner, whose pretty 
face he was never likely to set eyes on again. In sheer surprise he 
looked from daughter to mother, and from mother to daughter, and 
then bowed awkwardly. 

Constance flushed to the roots of her hair, and her mother noted 
the fact angrily. So Mrs. Etheridge turned promptly to the new-comer 
saying politely, in her best Ollendorf— 

‘Will you do us the honour of singing something ?” 

Herr Bertschinger assumed a modest air of expostulation, and 
pretended that he felt scarcely equal to the task of performing before 
so distinguished and critical an audience. It may be mentioned, 
in passing, that the more the “artistes” (as they called themselves) 
tried to entertain the distinguished and critical audience, the more 
indefatigably the distinguished and critical audience chattered in 
competition. 

But Herr Bertschinger’s scruples were eventually overcome. 
Constance Etheridge watched him as he followed her mother to the 
piano. 

“Oh! I forgot,” exclaimed Mrs, Etheridge in English, “ your 
music—have you brought it?” 

“‘T have brought it in my head,” replied the German, smiling. 

“* How handsome he is!” thought Constance. 

“What insufferable airs these foreigners assume!” thought her 
mother. ‘To think that my Constance—but hush!” 

The! musician touched the keys, being his own accompanist. 
After a modest prelude he broke into one of the ballads that, although 
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we English are not a truly musical nation, we may claim as home- 
made, and be proud of. 

“Why doesn’t the fellow sing in German?” asked everyone of 
his neighbour, though not one guest in ten could put together the 
simplest sentence in that tongue. ‘ Why does he sing in English?” 

“ Swagger!” was the general verdict. 

The singer’s voice was a pure and “legitimate” tenor. To the 
true musicians present it was evident that he had learnt from the best 
masters. There was nothing in his style to suggest native vulgarity, or 
that assumption of superiority only too common among “ lions” from 
over the water. 

The ballad closed amid general applause; indeed the “ bravos ” 
and “ bravissimos” burst out on the penultimate bar of the melody, 
and the singer finished for the sake of his art alone. 

Only one of those who were present refrained from any outward 
sign of applause. Constance Etheridge, in truth, feared to show what 
an influence over her the singer possessed. She stood at a distance, 
with downcast eyes, until a gentle voice aroused her. 

“You did not like my poor song, Miss Etheridge. And yet—and 
yet I sang more for your sake than for anyone else’s.” 

She was at a loss to reply. Mrs. Etheridge came to the rescue, in 
the very nick of time, with an excuse for separating the pair. 

Later on, the “‘ tenor” was pressed “to oblige” a second time. He 
did so with evident reluctance, this time singing in German, 
Everybody voted that his voice was simply charming. Only a few 
complained that it wouldn’t fill the Albert Hall—which was true, 
though uncalled for. 

Meantime, Mrs. Etheridge took very good care that Herr Bert- 
schinger and Constance did not come together again. 

“T told you so, Constance. The man is a professional singer, and 
I dare say no better than a mere adventurer.” 

Oh, insular reasoning ! 

At length the young man who was the cause of all this maternal 
solicitude came to take his leave. Mrs. Etheridge complimented 
him, in bad German, on his delightful music, and the General 
accompanied him to the foot of the stairs, where he slipped an 
envelope nervously into the hand of the successful vocalist. 

When the latter had passed out into the street, the General 
inquired of a servant “if anything had been seen of Lord Herbert 
Ching, eh?” 

A visitor at that moment entering the house seemed to overhear 
the name. He was a short, fat, red-faced man, who might be 
any age. 

** Dat’s me,” he said, shaking hands with the General. “I haf zo 
many appointments this after-mittag to geep, zat I am a leetle late. 
You must eggsguse me, Cheneral Etheridge, I bray you.” 

“Well!” muttered the old gentleman to himself, “I’d be hanged 
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if I would bring up a boy of mine abroad in this disgusting fashion. 
I can’t think what Camberley can have been about.” Then he added 
aloud, “ Will you come upstairs ? ” 

‘“‘ Mit bleasure,” assented Lord Herbert, following him. : 

By this time the guests were beginning to troop out again. They 
had heard the “ new tenor,” and nothing in the world would keep them 
there any longer. 

When Lord Herbert Ching said “ Ow d’ you do?” to his hostess, 
the general exodus was in full swing, and for twenty minutes after- 
wards a few of the most intimate friends of the family occupied the 
attention of the General and his wife and daughter. 

At last, in despair of ever getting a word in edgeways with such 
people, the latest arrival stumped again down the stair without a word 
of good-bye, and with some very forcible Teutonic expletives falling 
from his lips. 

“ Well, in all my porn days !” he growled, as he took up his hat and 
went his way, “I vas in such an inzulding way neffer pefore dreedet. 
I vill do-morrow to Chermany go back. I ’av’ put myzelf to 
gonzideraple ingonfenience for zese ztuck-up Eenglizh ; but I vill ztant 
it no more—tamt if I do!” And away he went. 

Anon, when the last guest had departed, and the General and Mrs. 
Etheridge stood in sole possession of their empty suite of reception 
rooms, the lady of the house heaved a sigh of relief, and said to her 
husband : 

“There! Thank goodness, that’s over! I think everything went 
off splendidly. But what a lucky escape poor dear Constance had ! 
We won’t engage Herr Bertschinger again if 7 can help it.” 

“Why, my dear? He seemed very well-behaved, I thought. 
What’s the matter with the young man ?” 

‘Matter !” exclaimed Mrs. Etheridge. ‘“ Everything’s the matter. 
He’s only a common musician, and he had the impudence to make 
friends with Constance at the ball last night, without any introduction 
whatever. I never heard of such a thing.” 

‘Well, for my part,” returned the General, “I thought him as 
nice-looking and pleasant-mannered a lad as you would wish to see; 
the very reverse of that awful outsider, Lord Camberley’s boy.” 

When Miss Etheridge was once more in the hands of her maid, 
changing her pretty dress for dinner, the following conversation took 
place. 

“ And, if you please, Miss Constance—what did you think of the 
primer donner ?—that’s what they call the principal singing gentleman, 
isn’t it ?” 

Constance laughed lightly. ‘The prima donna, as you call him, 
Richards, sang as I never heard anyone sing before.” 

“ Oh—h—h—h !” remarked the maid, her voice travelling up and 
down the scale significantly. ‘ By the way, miss, he left his music 
behind, on the hall table.” 
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“ His music! Why, he said that he did not bring any.” 

“ Leastways his name is in gold letters on the leather cover, miss.” 

“What! Herr Bertschinger’s ?” 

“ That’s it, I think, Miss Constance.” 

Constance reflected for some moments, and then frightened 
Richards half out of her wits by jumping about and clapping her 
hands. 

“T see it all, Richards! What an awful muddle! Oh, what 
fun!” And then she added more soberly: ‘ But will he ever come 
here again?” 

“Who, miss?” asked the maid. 

“Never you mind,” answered her young mistress as she left the 
room hurriedly at the sound of the dinner-bell. 

At the breakfast table next morning the General read aloud in 
amazement a letter which he had just opened. It ran thus :— 


“DeaR GENERAL ETHERIDGE,—I enjoyed myself very much at 
your interesting ‘at home’ yesterday. It was a great honour to be 
asked to sing, and it gave me much pleasure to do so, but I was 
rather surprised on getting home and opening your envelope to find 
the enclosed cheque within it. As it appears to have been intended 
for some one else, I will not attempt further explanation. With kind 
regards to Mrs, and Miss Etheridge and yourself, 

** Yours sincerely, 
“ HERBERT CHING.” 


The mistake was now obvious. Lord Herbert Ching had been 
mistaken for Herr Bertschinger—and w7ce versd. It was not difficult 
to perceive how the awkward error had arisen. The slight similarity 
in sound between the names of Lord Herbert Ching and Herr 
Bertschinger, the initial blunder committed by the butler when 
announcing the arrival of the former, and the imperfect hearing of 
Lord Herbert’s name by the German in the hall, supplied the 
necessary clues, 

Needless to say that, so far as the young nobleman was concerned, 
the unhappy misunderstanding soon patched itself up. “The new 
tenor,” however, was by no means so easily appeased ; and, though it 
was ingeniously put to him that he had been mistaken for a real live 
lord, he was not satisfied until the cheque which he had not earned 
was delicately pressed upon his acceptance. 

“You know, Herbert,” said Mrs. Etheridge some time after, “I 
should never have forgiven anyone else but you for dancing with 
Constance without an introduction.” 

“TI should never have forgiven myself,” replied Lord Herbert 
laughing, “if my little Constance hadn’t sprung to it so readily.” 

“Oh, you bad boy!” exclaimed the outraged matron. 

And the wedding-day was fixed accordingly. 
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SOME STRANGE STORIES. 


“Tell us, ye ghosts, 
Will none of you in pity 
To those ye left behind, reveal the secret ?”—Blair. 


W Keren of us who stumble at belief in the supernatural, may find 

it easier to discuss mysteries when the term super-material is 
used. ‘Those who are not ashamed to acknowledge that inexplicable 
things do happen, can claim fellowship with a goodly host: from the 
days of Job, and Jannes and Jambres, the Witch of Endor and 
Daniel ; and through all the procession of years, from the date when 
the graves were opened in Jerusalem, and many bodies of them that 
slept arose and walked about the city, and appeared unto many ; zot 
to all, Only the spiritually-minded can, it would seem, converse with 
spirits reclothed. 

The writer of this paper will relate nothing herein that is not true 
and absolutely worthy of trust, within personal experience, or that of 
well-known and excellent friends, none of whom could be impeached 
even by enemies, as credulous fools. 

A clever divine was, for many years, rector of a country parish, 
and built, for his own convenience, a handsome parsonage, fitting up 
therein a library, replete with every literary luxury, and rich in 
comfortable appliances. Here he, for the most part, lived for a long 
period, and within those four delightful walls were written the books 
and pamphlets which eventually raised him to the dignity of a bishop. 
He bade farewell, with much regret, to the old home and particular 
nest he had arranged for himself, and had occupied so long and 
happily ; but he was married and the father of a family. A new and 
more stately house became his happy home again, while the parish he 
had vacated fell into the hands of another. 

Some years passed. 

The new vicar of the country parish was one day writing his sermon 
within the closed doors of the bishop’s old library, now more modestly 
called “the study.” He was disturbed by hearing a hoarse, distressed 
voice exclaiming, “Mary! Mary!” ‘The speaker seemed at his elbow, 
yet the room had no second occupant ; and the double doors shut off 
extraneous noises. As he looked about in surprise, the call for 
“Mary! Mary!” came more urgently still. 

He rose and went to the window. The sun was shining. All was 
quiet without. No one was in sight. He resumed his work, It did 
not progress, however. He had hardly taken up his pen when he laid 
it down again. Drip, drip, drip, as of some liquid slowly flowing 
disturbed him now. 
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‘Rain dropping off the eaves, and I thought it had been fine all 
the morning!” he muttered, again going to the window. His im- 
pression had been correct. The day was glorious, and he could 
not discover whence or where the dropping came from. Yet he 
distinctly heard this drip, drip, drip. 

Once more he began to write, but his sermon was doomed. In 
came the vicaress full of household cares. Would he have the cook 
in and reason with her? She had just announced that she must go 
home at once. Her mother was dying and had sent for her. 
“ And yet,” said the irate lady, “the foolish girl confesses she has 
had no letter or message ; ‘only a call’ to return immediately.” 

“ H’m—lIs her name Mary?” inquired the vicar suddenly. 

“You know it is,” the vicaress replied. ‘‘ Won’t you speak to her 
and make her listen to reason ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said absently ; but a little later, when he learned 
that, at this same hour, on this very day, his predecessor had committed 
suicide, under the stress of some sudden brain-pressure : that he had 
hoarsely called his wife Mary, and that she, alas! had not come to 
his assistance until the life-blood had drip-dripped away; the vicar 
began to think he needed some one to reason with himself. 

The most strange occurrence was related direct to the narrator by 
the person to whom it occurred. The story was not volunteered, but 
elicited, the teller being a silent man who was by no means anxious to 
narrate his one weird experience. 

There is a lonely, lovely darkly-shadowed lake in Ireland called 
Lough Derg, famous alike for good fishing and sudden squalls. My 
friend went to spend a fortnight with an aunt, whose house was near 
the water. Her rector lived on the opposite shore. 

They were all at lunch one wild October day, when the lady looking 
up from her plate suddenly exclaimed: ‘“ Why, there are the C. boys 
coming up the drive! what a day for them to venture across the lake ; 
and we have eaten up everything !” 

She left the table, and went to the kitchen to order the hasty 
preparation of some fresh dish for the coming guests. Her daughter 
and nephew crossed the room, stood at the window, watching the 
young men approaching, and commenting upon the habit the elder 
youth had of swinging his arm as he walked. My. friend then went 
and opened the hall-door to admit these frequent guests, that 
there might be no delay in their entrance on such a blustering 
day, the servants being occupied with their mistress, who at this 
moment came forward from the back of the house. 

‘Well, where are they ?” she inquired, going to the door. ‘“ Not 
here! Oh, I know their tricks! They are hiding round the 
corner just to make us hunt and feel foolish, They are a pair 
of scamps !” 

But they were not round the corner, nor visible any longer in any 
direction. The home party had finally to conclude that their young 
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friends had changed their minds and given up the purposed visit for 
some other expedition. However, in a couple of hours, they were 
horrified to hear of a terrible boat accident. The rector’s sons had 
been rowing themselves across the lake, intending to lunch with their 
friends, when a sudden squall overturned their boat, and both were 
drowned. ‘They were the only children of their parents, and the 
catastrophe was sad and grievous. 

Hypnotism was as fashionable forty or fifty years ago as now. 
The two following stories I relate direct from the lips of the leading 
actors in them. 

A mesmerist and clairvoyant named Alexis Didier was quite a 
power in Paris in the middle of this century. His peculiar pro- 
vince lay in the diagnosing of diseases too obscure for correct 
treatment by ordinary physicians; but he was also a fashionable 
adjunct to great people’s entertainments. My friends were at a large 
evening party of this sort. ‘Their hostess brought them forward to 
test the skill of the leading hero by asking some question of him. 
They could think of nothing better than to request him to describe 
their home drawing-room, and having done so, they whisperingly 
decided among themselves that it was a foolish test ; for Alexis had 
probably been in England and having seen one such apartment, it 
would be a case of ex uno disce omnes, as, specially at that period, 
reception rooms were arranged very much on one pattern. Accord- 
ingly, as they expected, he proceeded to describe the usual style, and 
carried it out very correctly. Their French hostess listened, and 
smiled, and inquired if they were satisfied. 

“Oh, perfectly !” they replied. ‘ He has told us all the leading 
features, even to the china ornaments, gilt clock, and glass-drop 
candlesticks on the mantle-piece.” 

They were turning away; but their entertainer was not satisfied. 
She perceived incredulity lurking amid their compliments. ‘Could 
you see nothing more exact or significant?” she asked entreatingly 
of the somnambulistic Didier. He sighed. “I see on the mantle- 
piece une vielle figure,” he said reluctantly; “I can see no more.” 
“ Oh thanks, thanks,” they all three replied, “ that is truly wonderful !” 
and they hurried away, fearful of closer questioning concerning their 
satisfaction ; for, in truth, as they all agreed, this last test had spoiled 
the whole. There was no old face of any description on their 
mantleshelf. 

Having returned home, full of the experiences of their travels, they 
related this anecdote as a good story to their parents one day at the 
dinner-table. 

‘An arrant humbug, no doubt about it!” the father exclaimed. 
“Of course he had the pattern by heart, and then spoiled all by 
trying to go into particulars. There never was any old face, or figure 
either, on the chimney-piece ; nor over it, for that matter, so far as I 
can recall; and I have known it long enough Eh? what is 
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it, Simmons ?” for the butler, an old family servant, had ventured to 
interrupt the conversation to which he had listened with interest. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you are all wrong,” he said. ‘“ There 
is a very strange old figure and face there, on the back of the clock ; 
and the oddest thing is that I knew nothing about its existence until 
last week, when I had to remove the clock for some of the plaister 
to be mended. I cleaned the case up before replacing it, and saw the 
old face, at once, for the first time.” 

There was of course a general stampede upstairs to the drawing- 
room, and there, sure enough, the butler’s words and Didier’s second 
sight proved correct. 

The next tale is as trivial, and yet quite as curious. I had it 
recently from the lips of the gentleman to whom it happened. 

He was in London seeing life, and was induced by a friend to pay 
a visit to ahypnotist. It was evening, and as they ascended the stairs 
to the room where the s¢ances were held, whiffs of many dinner-odours 
reached their nostrils. No doubt this fact influenced my friend. 
Having paid his fee he was allowed to ask some question, and could 
think of nothing more searching than the rather silly inquiry : “ What 
hour do they dine at home to-day, and what is the menu ?” 

The somnambulist named the hour as seven and proceeded gravely 
to state the bill of fare. 

All right. Good-evening, and thank you,” the questioner said 
turning on his heel and leaving the premises at once. His friend 
could hardly overtake his hasty steps. ‘I wish I had my money back 
from that arrant cheat,” he exclaimed angrily. ‘‘ My people live, as 
you know, quite inthe country. My father is an old sultan, and never 
alters his hours or habits. The family laws are like those of the 
Medes and Persians, They a/ways dine at two and never have those 
new-fangled dishes that fellow rattled out.” 

“But you might inquire—the man has told me extraordinary 
things,” remonstrated his companion. 

“ Inquire? as if I don’t know!” jeered the other angrily. But all 
the same, when next writing to his sister he said jestingly, in a post- 
script: “So I hear you dined at seven last Friday, and had so-and-so 
for dinner.” 

To this epistle he had a speedy and irate reply. 

“T wish you would tell me what meddlesome person tells tales 
about our private concerns, If Harry Colthurst did arrive unex- 
pectedly last Friday, and if, to suit him, we chose to dine late, and 
have those dishes he asked for, I must call it exceedingly impertinent 
of anyone to write you or anyone else word of it: and I cannot 
conceive who could have done so.” 

This was not the only strange experience which befell the narrator. 
His career was adventurous and very varied. 

As a young man, he was in the habit of paying such long and 
frequent visits to some elderly relatives, that their house was like a 
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second home to him, and a certain apartment was always called “his 
room.” But he went into the army and the old folk died. Their 
household was dispersed. The place fell into newhands. Mr. Long- 
clothes, whose name was as odd as his life, made a friendship abroad 
with some wealthy xouveaux riches, who invited him on a visit to a 
handsome place they had recently purchased in England. 

The house was a charming one, done up in the newest style of 
luxury. His sleeping-chamber was the perfection of comfort ; and 
yet, when he went to bed, sleep was impossible. He twisted and 
turned, tormented by an odd sense of familiarity, and yet he knew 
well he had never been in this neighbourhood before. 

Suddenly, in the darkness he putfout his hand and caught one of 
the carved posts of the couch and felt it up and down. 

“TI could swear to it,” he exclaimed as joyfully as a man speaks 
who finds at last a desired clue. 

He struck a light and pulled the bedstead further down from the 
wall, This enabled him to go behind it, and then he found, as he 
had expected, the name Judith carved into the head-piece behind his 
pillow. This was the very bedstead he always slept in, as a youth, 
in his old relative’s house. At their death it was sold, and these new 
friends had purchased it. 

Something not very dissimilar befell him on arriving once at 
Malta, where cholera then raged. The first news he received, on 
landing, was of the death of a friend, who had fallen a victim the 
previous week to it. His first task, on shore, was the purchase of 
fittings and furniture. Everything was ship-shape by night in his 
sleeping quarters, but, as on the other occasion, sleep alone was 
wanting. That would not come, however closely wooed. In its 
place he had waking visions of his dead friend. A panorama of his 
death scenes displayed itself before his closed eyes. He could think 
only of him and of nothing but his death, until, at length, the 
distress became intolerable. He rose and spent the rest of the night 
in an arm-chair. : 

His first expedition next day was to the dealer from whom he had 
bought his furniture. 

“You need not make any dénials,” he exclaimed, “or give me any 
explanations. The fact remains that you yesterday sold to me the bed 
in which Captain B died last week.” 

And it was so. 

My friend, who is now dead, having run through a couple of 
fortunes, was reduced so low, presently, that he was glad to accept 
the then rather despised position of paymaster in his regiment which 
was ordered abroad. 

A young officer in the regiment had his fortune told by a chiro- 
mancer, unfortunately for him, for the lady did not scruple to explain 
that the lines of his hand foretold early death through his own instru- 
mentality. At the time the young captain laughed at the ridiculous 
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prediction: but not so a little later, when he fell ill, and consequently 
into low spirits. He refused nourishment, saying it was of no use to 
try to recover, as he was a doomed man: and thus he accomplished 
the prediction, being really the cause of his own death. 

Of course a conscientious fortune-teller does not put into words 
any ominous portent seen in the hand. I was the recipient once of 
the astonishment and dismay of one who had told the hand of a 
mutual acquaintance. ‘There was sudden death in it, but of course 
I did not tell her.” 

The lines did indeed seem misleading, but in a very short time this 
unhappy lady was killed by jumping out of her carriage, the horse she 
was driving having run away, 

Joseph Meyer of Oberammergau is a well-known and trustworthy 
man, as well as an inimitable wood carver. It is he who acts the 
chief part in the Passion Spiel. I had the following coincidence 
from him direct. 

Lord Frederick Cavendish spent part of the last autumn of his life 
at Oberammergau, lodging there in the house of this well-known man. 
On one occasion he had the ill-luck to break one of Frau Meyer’s 
heirlooms, an old-fashioned wine-glass. She looked down the dinner- 
table at the offender with a sombre face. “I am very sorry,” he 
said ; ‘‘I see weare thirteen. If any misfortune comes of the number 
it is bound to fall upon me now.” Within a few months he met his 
death at the hands of the Fenians in Phcenix Park. 

We do not any of us believe in gipsies, and yet their predictions 
occasionally come strangely true. 

A pair of gay girls were taking a country walk, not very far from 
the scene of this last-named tragedy, when they came upon a Romany 
camp. An old woman popped out of her tent at once with the 
usual offer. 

“Tell your fortunes, my pretty ladies, just for a piece of silver each 
to cross your hands with good luck!” 

The money was produced, and the elder girl held out her palm 
first. The old woman scanned it closely—said nothing concerning 
the lines, but asked to see her companion’s hand. 

“T'll tell it to you together,” she exclaimed, ‘‘and ye may share it 
as ye like atween ye both. One of you young ladies will be dead 
before the year is out, and the other will be married to the richest 
man in England.” 

One of these Irish girls died shortly after, of a fever, while the other 
is a leading power in London society now, and entertains Royalty. 

This story ought to have followed the other anecdotes on palmistry, 
but may, perhaps, as fitly precede a curious tale also of a gipsy. I 
have the narrative direct from a friend, to whom it was all of vivid 
interest, he having been the leading actor in it. He is a country 
squire, Having one day sent his groom to the nearest town, seven 
miles off, he was grievously put out when the man returned, late in the 
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evening, with a lame story of having lost his master’s valuable mare 
and trap. Having laid down the reins for one moment to hand a list 
of orders over a shop counter, on his return to the street the mare and 
cart had disappeared. 

The squire was a hot-tempered man, and at once leaped to the 
conclusion that his groom had sold the mare and dog-cart, pocketed 
the money, and composed this very unlikely tale on his walk home. 
The man indignantly denied this foolish accusation, and declared he 
had spent the afternoon and evening subsequent to his loss in search- 
ing vainly for any clue to the lost property. 

Half a dozen persons started now on a similar quest. The squire 
himself spent the whole night prowling over the country. When 
morning dawned it found him cross and weary and many miles from 
home. The early rays of the sun illumined a settlement of gipsies. 
Two girls were awakening within their wretched tent, an old woman 
was plucking a turkey behind a tree. The whimsical idea struck him 
that he might as well consult the gipsy. She came forward to tell 
his fortune unsolicited, and he held out his hand. 

“ Am I married or single?” he inquired, as a preliminary test of 
her powers. 

“ Married,” was the unhesitating reply. So far right. 

“ Children ?” 

‘They are even now. They were odd not long back. You don’t 
believe in me, but you may go home and make your mind easy. 
What is lost is found and will return to you to-night.” 

He threw her a coin and departed, glancing all about the camp to 
see if perchance his mare could be hidden anywhere among those 
thieves’ tents, but an old donkey browsing was the only steed 
near. 

He did not return home, but made his way to the nearest town and 
to his club, full of ill-temper and of physical discomfort. It was 
evening when he walked in at his own gate, and in the golden light of 
the setting sun he saw his mare and dog-cart preceding him up the 
drive, driven by a stranger. Something had frightened the animal, no 
doubt, in the street. She had started off on her own account, and a 
farmer more than a dozen miles away, and in an opposite direction 
from the gipsies’ camp, had recognised and brought her home 
uninjured. 

This is a strange tale, but not more curious than the two stories 
with which I purpose completing this paper. They shall conclude it, 
but have themselves no conclusion ; nor can I offer any explanation 
of their mysteries, nor attempt any solution of the tales. 

We will take the shortest first. 

A lady was left a widow with a large family of young children. 
She had good means. The eldest son was heir to a handsome 
country place where they all lived, but she was a sad and helpless 
invalid, unable to leave her bed. Everything went very smoothly 
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however. The mistress of the house proved an admirable manager. 
Her children led happy natural lives and were hampered with only 
one restriction. For two hours daily each afternoon their mother was 
invisible. Under no stress of circumstances could her seclusion be 
intruded upon. This law was as one of the Medes and Persians, 

Years passed quietly and most prosperously, but a day came when 
all this ended. 

The eldest son met with an accident out shooting, and was carried 
home insensible. None of the young people had ever needed a 
doctor. The mother, though an invalid, never employed one. A 
stranger was now hastily summoned. “The young man’s leg must 
come off at once,” he said to the eldest of the family. ‘ Has he no 
parents ?—a mother! I should like to have her consent without 
delay.” 

The terrified eldest daughter listened with a pallid face. ‘I cannot 
go to mamma now,” she faltered. “It is impossible.” 

“ My dear young lady, this;is a matter of life‘and death. Iam ready 
to break the matter to her myself if you wish. In fact, that will be 
the best arrangement, as she is an invalid ; but there must be no delay ; 
and I cannot work without her consent.” __ 

“It is not that,” the girl said ; ‘but, in the afternoon, at this hour, 
she cannot be spoken to. No one ever sees her from four to six.” 

The doctor moved towards the door. “I am going,” he said. 
She ran before him, overcome by a sort of panic. “No! No! No!” 
she cried. ‘If anyone goes it must be I.” She ran upstairs. A few 
moments later there was a shriek heard, and then a fall. When the 
sacred precincts were again outraged, the girl lay insensible on the floor 
with terror depicted on her face, and the mother was dead. 

The operation was, however, successfully performed. The youth 
recovered, came of age, married, and the other members of the house- 
hold then removed to a new home. Through all these years and 
changes it was whispered amongst friends that the eldest sister had 
assumed and maintained the practice of two hours’ daily strict seclusion 
in the afternoon; and a further hint was given occasionally that 
thereon turned the exceptional family prosperity. 

Not long since an incredulous family friend, being indignant at 
such rumours, undertook to prove them untrue by spending a com- 
plete day with the eldest daughter. She was made a most welcome 
though an uninvited guest, and the young hostess was pleasant and 
entertaining, until the fatal hour drew near. She became increasingly 
abstracted and put out in manner then, and finally excused herself on 
the plea of business. The lady retired, and the secret remained 
unknown. 

I have now come to the last strange story about to be related here. 
It is of a haunted house. 

There is an old town in Ireland still surrounded with walls. It is 
noted as the centre of a rebellious district. It was also in ancient days 
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a favourite spot for concealing smuggled goods, being intersected 
with secret passages and underground rooms. Ruined castles and 
modern abbeys, monasteries and convents abound. It is perhaps as 
well to make this statement : although it has, so far as we, the leading 
actors in the matter, are aware, nothing to do with the story. 

One of our home party was ordained and became the curate of a 
rich and kind old rector here ; and in due course took possession of 
the house allotted to the junior parson. This was and is a most 
prosaic modern building, standing four square outside the walled 
town, in a field, with a garden in front running down to the railway 
line ; and having for its only neighbour a carpenter’s shed uninhabited 
by night. 

A local banker formerly had this house, but was shot dead on his 
own doorstep in the midst of a Fenian outbreak. After his demise 
it was used by a rich tradesman, said to have been an _ habitual 
drunkard while there; and after him the next inhabiter was the 
curate who preceded our fledgling, who here began parochial life with 
the help and countenance of a sister and one domestic: a worthy 
little maid, the daughter of a family nurse. 

Everything went smoothly and pleasantly. 

The young curate’s house was partly furnished and beautified from 
the vicarage, where the young people were constant guests. Having 
been nearly a month in residence the curate called one day at the 
police station to ask that some patrolling should be done outside his 
dwelling, as runaway knocks annoyed the servant at night. 

“ All right, sir. I'll look after them boys,” was the cheerful response. 

Meeting the constables a few days later, however, the curate re- 
proachedthem. “TI really wish you would come our way sometimes at 
night,” he said. ‘ Weare quite tormented. The annoyance goes on 
up to near midnight.” 

The sergeant stared. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “my men have been about every evening 
since, and have seen no one. To-night I will put one of them in- 
doors, if you like. With two outside we are sure to catch them.” 

They did not, however, although the knocking was kept up 
vigorously. It became a frequent matter to send at least one police- 
man in-doors, and very shortly all the neighbouring gentry and 
farmers came, in turns, or together, to the curate’s house at night in 
hopes of solving the mystery of the uncanny noises and manifestations 
there ; but from that day to this no one has ever been any the wiser. 

The knocking soon changed its venue, as well as its character. 

Four bedrooms opened off a small landing. Some frightened 
person seemed to be within one or another of the rooms, usually 
within one occupied by the curate’s sister and the young domestic, 
who refused to remain under present circumstances if compelled to 
sleep alone. 

The knocking began now on the door with a tone as of one 
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anxious to get out. The urgency and sound of the entreating knocks 
increased until the noise seemed created by an iron hammer, vigorously 
used. On opening the door no cause could ever be discovered. 
Fifteen persons were assembled one night endeavouring to catch the 
ghost by systematic search, but all in vain. 

This disturbance would go on until two and three o’clock on some 
occasions. At other times it would subside about or before midnight. 
Sometimes all was quiet throughout, but it was hard to lie down and 
seek rest amid such real or possible surroundings. 

Soft footsteps were also heard pattering up and down the short, 
steep stairs, down which also tumbled at intervals cart-loads as of 
invisible coal or stones. A young policeman fled from the house 
one night in pallid terror, declining ever again to seek to unearth 
unearthly enemies. 

Through it all the young curate and his sister endeavoured to keep 
a brave heart, even going so far as to hold a service within the walls 
to exorcise the spirits, if spirits they were. He wrote to his prede- 
cessor in office, and learned from him that the house had been so 
uncanny that it was quite too much for him and his wife. They 
had left the place as soon as possible. 

While this went on the old rector came down one day on a-tour of 
inspection, certain that he could track the ghost. He could not, but 
advised the curate to make his sister change her bed-room; as 
within her present apartment he had visited a former tenant dying 
a very terrible death. 

This advice was taken, and undoubtedly when this particular 
chamber was vacated, the disturbances abated, although the house 
was never as other houses. 

What was called the haunted room was now set aside for guests. 
One unbelieving visitor was allowed to occupy it. Next morning 
he packed up his portmanteau and said the air of the place did not 
suit his constitution. On another occasion a guest invited himself. 
It was thought fair game to put him into this, the only convenient 
spare room. He was young and sturdy. Also by no means nervous. 
Neither did he make a long stay. He spent his time during the dark 
hours exploring the premises with a lamp in hand. All the doors in 
the house would, on some days, open without hands; and even be 
flung inwards with violence. ‘There were also many other manifesta- 
tions ; but enough has been said to show that there are mysteries 
impossible of solution, which must be left unsolved. 

The next curate did not occupy any of the four upper rooms, and 
did not remain in occupation long. 
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COMING HOME. 


N afternoon in late autumn. 

The little seaport in the far north in expectation to receive 
its weekly guest—the mail steamer. And here at last she comes 
round the point, with a good deal of her red hull showing below the 
black, as she pitches in the heavy sea. Now she slows up right into 
the harbour, for the tide is high; and ropes are flung ashore and 
there is a good deal of shouting across the narrowing gap of smooth 
water ; the engine-bells are clanging and the water is lashed into a 
turmoil by the screw ; the much-enduring fenders are held over the 
side and take another squeeze uncomplainingly. 

Rattle over the gangway and step ashore, ye shivering voyagers ! 

Why, there is hardly any one to respond to the invitation : only three 
or four passengers! Foremost among them is a tall, bearded, sun- 
burnt man, with the air of the traveller about him, who looks round 
the place as he lands with a peculiar glance of pleasure. And how- 
ever chilled he may be with the biting wind which sweeps in from the 
open sea, he has a warm glow enough at his heart—for this is Home. 
Surely it is the sweetest word in our language ; and to the long exiled 
it has a charm which cannot be put into words ; it is too sacred. 

John Trevanion has been thinking of this moment for months—for 
years. No wonder his eyes glisten as he steps on the familiar ground 
again after twelve long years of absence. During this last day or two 
—-since he has reached England—he has been reviewing his old life 
again ; every trivial incident of his boyhood, right up to the time when 
he was of age; and then a feeling of shame comes over him, and he 
despises himself as he thinks what happened then. Yet he cannot 
for the life of him help dwelling on the dark spot in his life and 
torturing himself with bitter, bitter memories of it ! 

It was a very simple record—that of his life at home with his 
mother. 

Old William Trevanion had died when his son was quite a child; 
and John’s thoughts of his father were shadowy at the best: it was 
his mother alone whom he had known and loved. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Trevanion had only lived for 
her son: all her cares were for him. Witha mother’s unselfishness— 
and how great that is, who can tell?—she had placed John first, 
herself last, from the very outset. And John had accepted the 
position with a boy’s selfishness—and is any one more selfish than a 
boy? Loving his mother, he loved himself more ; and his selfishness 
increased with his years. 

The great trouble came from a woman—cherchez la femme ; it is 
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still true. Edith Copeland had turned the heads of several young men 
in the town; John Trevanion’s among them. He was infatuated with 
her: those who saw with clearer eyes wondered that an educated 
young fellow who had lived with such a refined woman as Mrs. 
Trevanion could see anything in the girl! 

Miss Copeland was an accomplished flirt ; she kept John in a fever 
of delighted expectation for weeks—weeks during which he was deaf 
to his mother’s advice and entreaties—and then she calmly and 
deliberately threw him over for a newer and richer suitor who 
suddenly appeared upon the scene in the little drama. 

When Trevanion found himself jilted in this cool fashion, he went 
nearly mad ; perhaps he suffered more from the wound to his pride than 
from anything else. He reviled all womankind, and—I am ashamed 
to write it—he turned upon his mother, who would have given 
her life to secure her son’s happiness, and reproached her with 
being the cause of his dismissal. She had never liked the girl, he 
said, and she had been working for her own ends. Now that she had 
succeeded, he hoped she was satisfied. He was made wretched for 
life ; would that please her? Of one thing he was certain, he would 
stay there no longer—to be made a laughing-stock by all the town 
—to witness Edith’s marriage with his rival. And when Mrs. 
Trevanion tried to reason with him, to show that she had no hand in 
his abrupt dismissal, he broke away in wrath, and without another 
word of farewell left the town that same night. 

From that time—twelve years ago—he had never seen his 
mother. He had taken ship for Australia and tried to forget 
even her. As for the Copeland affair, his heart was very speedily 
cured of that passion, and the image of the young lady faded with 
a swiftness that was surprising. He tried, I say, to forget his home 
and her who had been his best friend. Of course he could not 
forget. After a year he sent home his address by an acquaintance 
returning to England. He was too proud that the first advance 
should come from him, but he would generously give his mother a 
chance to write and forgive him. 

He felt by this time that he needed forgiveness ; he had got as far 
as that. 

No answer came from home. The address was mislaid and never 
delivered. But Trevanion waited and hoped, and in his miserable 
pride he could not bring himself to write that humbling letter. He 
buried himself in business, he became rich, and he took no pleasure 
in his wealth or what it brought him. At last the longing for home 
was too strong to be resisted, and here he is at the last stage of the 
long journey. 

Trevanion, I say, has been going over the old story; and if ever a 
man was filled with remorse, with rage at his own folly, with a con- 
suming desire to wipe out the past, with a craving to hear again the 
tones of the loving voice he remembers so well—this is the man who 
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now steps ashore, lonely and forlorn enough, without a soul to know 
him or to greet him, but comforted with the blessed feeling that he 
has entered the haven of refuge at last. What a fool he has been to 
put off the return so long ! 

Trevanion leaves his luggage in charge of a man upon the quay, 
and walks off into the town. He is so altered from the beardless 
youth of the long ago that he is not afraid of being recognised. 
Indeed he has already seen two or three well-known faces which stare 
suspiciously at him as at a stranger. 

The place looks exactly the same, he thinks ; not a feature in the 
landscape seems to be altered. He has himself been through so 
much, that it is quite surprising to find everything as he knew it in 
his boyhood, and the people looking very little older. There is the 
old well-remembered smell of tar and rigging and fish along the 
quayside ; the old harbour-master is standing looking up the harbour 
out to sea, his hand held up to shade his eyes from the glare of the 
setting sun, as Trevanion has seen him stand hundreds of times: 
everything the same everywhere. 

The stranger turns up the main street, and as he does so a large 
brass plate strikes his eye— T. Lumley, Shipping Agent.” 

With a sudden thrill he remembers that this is his old rival, and 
he looks at the house with a good deal of interest. They are just 
lighting up inside, and Trevanion cannot resist the impulse to look in. 

A stout, coarse-looking, well-nourished lady, with brilliantly red 
cheeks, is seated at the table. She is very showily dressed and is 
decked out with a profusion of cheap jewellery. Trevanion gives a 
great start as he recognises the Edith Copeland of old. Gracious 
powers ! is ¢ha¢ the girl he loved, for whom he was ready to sacrifice 
everything? He had thought he should have died when she jilted 
him. Zaft the girl for whom he used to sigh day and night for so 
many weeks? And—oh, humiliating, dreadful thought !—it was for 
her that he had quarrelled with his mother, with the best mother that 
any one ever had in this world. It was for her he had wounded the 
dearest heart that ever beat. 

He turns aside from the window with a bitter look upon his face. 
He is beginning to understand his own folly at last. 

But he will make amends now, he thinks. He will be the comfort 
of his mother’s declining years; he will try and make her forget the 
past ; he will see that her life is made happy henceforward. 

He now quickens his pace as he walks up the long street. He had 
felt at first a half desire to linger before entering the old house once 
more ; now he strides along, impatient to be there. He. wonders 
whether his mother will have altered very much. Most of the people 
he has recognised seem so little changed that he hopes for few signs 
of age ; but the hair may be greyer, he thinks, and the kind face more 
wrinkled. Trevanion has brought some presents home with him 
which he knows his mother will like. There is an Indian shawl which 
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he thinks will surprise and please her. He is getting quite near now ; 
his heart begins to beat more quickly. 

The sun has now set and darkness is coming on fast: lights begin 
to shine from behind windows, and by contrast it seems to become 
more cold and miserable in the street. At last he sees the old place 
not twenty yards before him. It is still all dark; they have not 
begun to light up inside. He goes straight up to the door in a fever 
of expectation, and knocks. The noise echoes within as though the 
place were empty. No one comes. He knocks again harder. It 
strikes a chill to his heart that he should have thus to wait for admit- 
tance to his own home. He listens and can hear no sound within, 
and he steps back into the roadway and looks up at the front. 

All the windows are dark ; all are closed and fastened. The place 
has a neglected look about it. He notices now that the doorsteps are 
all covered with dust, the paint is worn off the door, the knocker is 
nearly rusted off its hinge, some of the windows at the side are broken. 
The house must be empty ; his mother has moved, no doubt. 

Trevanion tries not to feel disappointed ; he must inquire where 
Mrs. Trevanion lives now. He has never for a moment thought she 
would leave the old place; she had often told him as much. The 
chill at his heart is more perceptible now ; he feels cold all over. 

As he turns out of the porch into the cheerless street again, he sees 
an odd figure in the roadway that he knows well—old Betty Breckon, 
who used to sell them milk and eggs and such things, and who at this 
moment has her milk-can in her hand. She does not look a day 
older than when he left home. He goes up to her and calls out: 

“ Why, Betty, don’t you know me?” 

“Know ye,” cries Betty, setting down the can and staring at the 
questioner in the greatest astonishment. ‘ Now, bless my laife, who 
is it? Not Muster Trevan’on—Muster John, as I used to call ye? 
Why, Lor’ bless ye,” seizing both his hands, “ wherever have ye been 
this lang time ?” 

‘Oh, I’ve been in Australia,” says Trevanion. “ But, Betty, I’ve 
just been home and the house is all shut up. Where has my mother 
gone?” 

His voice trembles in spite of himself as he makes the inquiry. 

“Why, Muster John, haven’t ye heard?” says Betty, doubtfully, and 
stops short, her face grown suddenly grave. 

‘* Heard what ? For Heaven’s sake tell me what you mean !” cries 
Trevanion, an awful suspicion of the truth becoming stronger every 
moment. 

“‘She’s dead, my dear—she’s dead,” sobs old Betty, fairly breaking 
down. ‘She died five year ago last Easter. I helped to nurse her, 
and a blesseder angel never lived in this wicked world.” 

“ Amen !” says the other, half under his breath. 

* She’d been ailing like for a long time ; she never really looked 
up after you’d gone, Muster John, and at last she was took sudden, 
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and knew she was going and sent forme. Her talk was all about ye 
at the last. ‘My dear boy,’ she was always saying; ‘my dear boy,’ 
and just before she went, poor soul, she called to me, and ‘ Betty,’ she 
says, very wistful, ‘I should like to have seen my dear son before I 
go,’ and then she could say no more for a long time; but by-and-by 
she went on, ‘ If ever he should come back, I want you to give him a 
note from me,’ and she told me where to find it, and I’ve got it at 
home,” cries Betty, breaking down afresh. 

Her listener looked as if he had been turned to stone. He silently 
followed the old woman as she walked on to her cottage ; and when 
she gave him the letter, he took it and said no word, but strode off 
again. 

So this was the end of it all! All his hopes were blighted in an 
instant ; all that he cared for in life was gone from him. He stopped 
under the first lamp he came to and mechanically broke the seal of 
the letter. How well he knew that dear handwriting. Trevanion 
was quite alone; the street was deserted. He put the letter to his 
lips and read that last message of love and forgiveness. 

It was not a long letter, and when he had read it through, he 
turned away from the light and burst into a flood of such tears as 
only come rarely in a lifetime. There was a postscript to the letter 
which spoke of Mrs. Trevanion’s will and of the lawyer who held the 
document. But he hardly noticed that; he felt that he had only one 
duty to perform. 

He walked up to the churchyard that overlooked the harbour. 
Just at the top of the hill, as he opened the little creaking gate, 
the moon, which had now risen, shone out from behind a cloud and 
lit up the old church and the little cluster of stones grouped around 
it. Trevanion knew many of the names that were written there; he 
used to read the inscriptions when he was a boy. Here was the 
corner one, a type of many there: “Thomas Jones, mariner, of 
this parish, drowned at sea,” on such a date. How carelessly he had 
been used to glance at these records. They struck him now with a 
peculiar pathos. 

Trevanion knew the position of his father’s grave, and he walked, 
trembling, up to where the weeping ash cast its shadow, faint in the 
moonlight, on to the turf. A new stone had been erected there. By 
the pale light he could just read the inscription: “Sacred to the 
memory of Mary Trevanion ”—with a sentence from the oldest and 
best of books, which asked for comfort and help for the living until 
the meeting of the friends parted on earth. 

The man fell on his knees beside the grave. And what better 
altar can be desired before which to kneel and ask forgiveness for a 
great wrong done? 
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A TELEGRAPHIC MISTAKE. 


* REMEMBER, that if I telegraph the word ‘Stability’ it means 

that I have got this post, and then what you have to dois to 
sell our furniture, pack up, and follow me home to England as quick 
as steamers will carry you.” 

So spoke Roger Boxall, Professor of English language and literature 
at the Japanese University of Nakamouri, to his wife just one day 
before he started homewards on a short leave of absence. He 
wanted to see English relatives and friends, from whom he had been 
separated for more than ten years; and he also wished to discover 
what chance there might be of his obtaining a capital berth as vice- 
principal in a military academy in England, which he had heard was 
soon to fall vacant. 

“Oh, how I hope you wié// get it !” exclaimed impetuous little Mrs. 
Boxall, clasping her hands excitedly. She was utterly sick of Japan. 
Besides, was not Mr. Boxall taking home her only boy, aged ten, to 
place him at a good English school. And the thought of the separa- 
tion was horrible. 

“It’s more probable I shall o¢ get it,” he replied. ‘ Anyhow, say 
over again the lesson I’ve been teaching you. What does ‘stability’ 
mean ?” 

“ ¢Come—come at once. 

“ And what does ‘ Coromandel’ mean ?” 

“Coromandel ?’ Oh, let me think. ‘Stay where you are; I am 
coming back.’ But don’t Z¢ it be ‘ Coromandel,’ dear.” 

Roger Boxall, a calm masterful person, frowned at such trifling. 
He had floated into Japan on the crest of the great tidal wave of 
European enlightenment that had flooded the country some thirteen 
years before, and now he wanted to float out again. But his wife 
must not suppose that good English educational posts were to be had 
for the asking. 

That same evening he gave her a final coaching in the telegraphic 
signals on which they had decided. He preferred to make her learn 
the words by heart rather than trust to writing them down on paper. 
Knowing his wife’s flightiness, he felt that it was extremely probable 
that she would lose any piece of paper—especially one that she was 
bound to take particular care of—before he had been gone a 
fortnight. Whereas if he engraved the signals on her brain she could 
not avoid remembering them. 

It was rather a sad parting; husband and wife had never been 
sundered before, and a voyage half round the globe was no laughing 
matter. But Roger kept up his wife’s spirits as well as he could, 
until they were actually on the landing quay, and it was time for him 
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to cross the bridge on to the steamer’s deck. Then poor little Mrs. 
Boxall broke down, and amid her sobbing whispered : 

“Oh, Roger, dear, you must send me a wire—just one word— 
directly you arrive in England, to—to say you’ve really got there 
safely. Promise—promise me this.” 

He promised; he felt it was weak—did not every word cost 
nearly a pound, to say nothing of addresses, in telegraphing from 
England to Japan? but he also felt that it would be rather brutal not 
to humour his wife in her last request. 

** What shall I wire ?” he asked. 

“Say, ‘I am safe and—and quite well, and so is Dick’” (Dick was 
the boy), “ ‘and we hope to be in London very soon, and——’” 

‘Stop, stop. One word will have to mean all that, what is it 
to be?” 

He thought hard; and thinking was difficult just then, with his 
wife sobbing hysterically, and their little daughter, who had also 
been brought to see him off, clinging round her mother’s neck to 
comfort her. 

The steamer’s warning bell sounded briskly. Men were already 
laying hold of the bridge, ready to drag it back on to the quay. 

***Problem!’” he exclaimed triumphantly; “that will be the 
word. Good-bye, darlings.” And with a last embrace for wife and 
daughter he tore himself away. 

“T hope to goodness,” he was saying to himself an hour later, 
‘ that she will remember the word, and not confuse it with the others.” 

There was no need for anxiety on this point, for she recollected it 
perfectly. So when, a month and a half later, she received a telegram 
which contained the single word “ Problem,” she knew quite well that 
her husband and boy had arrived safely, and rejoiced accordingly. 

Unfortunately the strain of recollection connected with this last 
signal, weakened the effect of the lesson which Mr. Boxall had so 
industriously imparted the day before he set out. It was « week or 
so afterwards when there was presented to her another telegraphic 
form, whereon was inscribed ‘ Coromandel ”—that and nothing more. 
A sudden tremor seized her lest the meaning of the shibboleth might 
have deserted her brain. But only for a moment. Then she felt 
almost—yes, quite certain of what “‘ Coromandel” signified. 

Still, just to confirm her own view and make assurance doubly sure, 
she went off to consult a2 lady friend—wife of an English missionary 
resident at Nakamouri. 

“Oh, it’s as clear as daylight,” concluded this quick-witted matronly 
woman after half a minute of thought ; “you are quite right. ‘Coro 
mandel’ must mean ‘ Come,’ and ‘Stability ’ means ‘Stay ’—don’t the 
initials prove it? Your husband of course chose those words for 
that very reason.” 

Mrs. Boxall had not noticed the initials before. Now she felt 
quite convinced, and began the work of packing and arranging for 
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the sale of the furniture with the lightest of light hearts. It so 
happened that the missionary’s wife was also going to England on 
private and domestic business, but not for two months’ time ; and as 
Mrs. Boxall’s little girl was finishing a course of lessons which her father 
had particularly insisted on her not missing, it was decided that she 
should stay in Japan for those two months and then come home to 
England with her mother’s friend, who had kindly volunteered to look 
after her. Mrs. Boxall herself had already written to her husband, 
telling him of what she was doing, and when he might expect her ; 
and so, within three weeks of receiving the fateful ‘‘ Coromandel ” 
message, she had embarked and was on her way to England, filled 
with delightful anticipations. 

Somewhere on the Indian Ocean her steamer, homeward bound, 
must have crossed that bearing her husband back to Japan. 

Just before he left London, on his last visit to his mother-in-law in 
Kensington, she had said to him with an anxious sigh—she habitually 
looked at the gloomiest side of things owing to an absurdly 
weak heart : 

“Mind and send Jane home soon for a change; I feel sure she 
needs it.” Jane being Mrs. Boxall. 

“ Ah,” he had replied, willing to give Jane’s mother the comfort of 
feeling that there was at all events a remote chance of welcoming her 
daughter again ere long: “I daresay that you will see her here sooner 
than you expect.” 

And she dd arrive sooner than anybody expected. She had half- 
hoped that her husband would meet her at Paris. She had left the 
steamer in the Mediterranean in order to get the quicker to London, 
and when he failed to do so, she felt certain that at any rate he would 
be at Charing Cross, as she had telegraphed to him from Dover. But 
at Charing Cross there was no Mr. Boxall.. Not a soul that she 
knew. And her follow-travellers from the far East were all being 
greeted on the platform by hosts of demonstrative relatives and friends, 
which made her feel still more desolate. What could be the 
explanation? In a fever and a four-wheeler she drove straight to 
Kensington, leaving her luggage at the station, and suddenly appeared 
in her mother’s drawing-room, nearly precipitating one of that elderly 
lady’s recurrent heart seizures. 

“Where is Roger ?” she burst out at once, without waiting to sit 
down or even offering a daughterly salute. 

After a few gasps of mingled astonishment, pleasure, and dismay, 
Mr. Boxall’s mother-in-law was able to explain that he had left for 
Japan precisely a month before. 

“*Coromandel!’” screamed her daughter, and went off into 
hysterics. It was quite ten minutes before she even partially recovered. 
“T sent him a letter!” she at length was able to articulate. “It told 
him I was coming!” 

“T know you did, my dear,” replied the old lady. “I noticed 
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your handwriting. It came some time after he had set off. I was 
quite sorry you had wasted the stamp. And of course I sent it back 
to Na—to that outlandish Japanese place you live in.” 

A little later, and Mrs. Boxall’s mother was gloomily explaining to 
her daughter that in 4er opinion it was all a plot on Roger’s part to 
decoy her home for some reason of his own, a theory which his wife 
indignantly repudiated. 

“It’s all very well your saying he didn’t intend it, but why did he 
tell me just before he left, ‘You may see her home sooner than you 
expect?’ ‘Those were his very words.” 

Mrs. Boxall was a little staggered. 

‘¢ Oh,” she said after a minute’s thought, “ he did expect no doubt 
that we should both be in England before long, because he is tired 
of his work out there and means coming home soon anyhow. It is 
all my fault. Isee it now. ‘Coromandel’ meant ‘Stay where you 
are,’ without a doubt.” 

“‘¢Coromandel ?’” repeated the old lady, mystified. ‘ You have 
used that expression before, my dear. Is it Japanese for something ?” 

“Yes, it’s Japanese for making an idiot of oneself,” Mrs. Boxall 
replied. ‘“ And ‘Stability’ meant ‘Come at once!’ What a horrible 
chapter of blunders !” 

«Stability !’” echoed her mother. ‘“‘ My dear, have a glass of our 
sherry. You must be wandering a little.” 

“‘T have wandered a great deal,” groaned the daughter: “ do you 
mean to say there is no letter—nothing for me?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear. I was forgetting. A telegram came for you 
two days ago, and I opened it. I could not understand what it 
meant, or why it had been sent here.” She produced from her desk 
the despatch, which bore on it the mystic words “ Belshazzar. 
Dixon’s Code.” It had come all the way from Japan. 

In about an hour’s time Mrs. Boxall had leaped out of a cab at 
Dixon’s City Office, and demanded to see the Code. 

“ Belshazzar ” meant—‘“ I cannot understand your conduct. Wire 
explanation at once.” , 

Mrs. Boxall accordingly purchased a rather expensive Code-book, 
sold at the office, and went back to her mother’s with it. When there 
she hunted up the phrase which most nearly conveyed the meaning— 
“All a mistake. Expect me to return by next steamer. I will write 
full particulars.” And when she had sent it off she found that it had 
cost her nearly three guineas. What would her husband say to her 
when next she saw him? Then he had not obtained the coveted 
appointment after all! And she had simply wasted the cost of her 
journey to Europe, and besides, had sold all the furniture of their 
Japanese home! She hardly dared to think of what she had done, 
and to drown thought, as well as from other and more motherly 
motives, she spent the afternoon in a hurried visit to her boy at the 
boarding-school where his father had just left him. 
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Some five or six days after she had really left Kensington on her 
melancholy return journey to the hateful East, another telegraphic 
message arrived at her mother’s house. It was from Mr. Boxall to 
Mrs. Boxall, and contained the one word “ Bucephalus.” How Mrs. 
Boxall’s mother’s heart fluttered at this new enigma! If she were 
fated to be disturbed by constant telegrams from the Antipodes, then 
she preferred to know what the messages were about. Her daughter, 
she meditated, must have got to Marseilles and beyond it by this time 
—she was going out by a cheap French line—so obviously, the best 
course seemed to be to forward the telegram to Suez, there to await 
the arrival of the steamer. And in this way “ Bucephalus” was sent 
prancing back along the wires. 

Unfortunately, when Mrs. Boxall received him at Suez, she could 
not fit him with any harness. In other words she had left Dixon’s 
Code-book behind her in London, and there was no copy on board, 
neither had she time to land and try to obtain sight of one. She was 
compelled to voyage onward to Japan with the mystery unsolved. 

Arrived at Nakamouri, it was delightful to behold on the quay a 
great friend of her husband’s, another English Professor at the 
University ; a Mr. Wildman. Beyond a doubt he had been sent by 
her husband to welcome her on landing! In a few brief minutes she 
would see Roger himself again! She sprang lightly across the 
bridge, leaped on to the quay, and the next moment was shaking 
hands briskly with the professor, who looked both pleased and 
unfeignedly astonished to see her. 

“ How good of you to meet me! My husband—is he busy? 
Why has Ze not come?” A sudden unhappy thought had occurred to 
her—her husband might be ill ! 

Mr. Wildman saw the tears in her eyes, and began to be seriously 
disturbed at the situation. 

“Your husband! My dear Mrs. Boxall, what do you mean? Is 
it possible you do not know—you have not heard ?” 

‘Not dead?” she exclaimed hysterically. 

“Oh dear no! Nothing of the sort. He is quite well, I believe. 
At least he was when he started.” 

“* Started!” she half screamed; ‘*started! Where to?” 

** Oh, really, my dear Mrs. Boxall, you must be calm. There must 
be some stupid mistake. It 4 

“Where to—where to?” she screamed in his ear, so loudly 
that he began to wish that he had been anywhere else than on 
Nakamouri Landing Quay at that precise moment. in sheer despera- 
tion he blurted out : 

“To England. He sent a telegram 

But poor Mrs. Boxall, exclaiming “ Bucephalus!” had fainted on 
his arm. 

An hour later she was sitting in the Quay Superintendent’s little 
gimcrack bonnet-box that served as a house, sipping cold brandy and 
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water, somewhat more composed. Mr. Wildman was at her side. 
He thought he might now complete his sentence. 

“ He sent a telegram to you in London. Did you not get it?” 

“He sent me two. One was forwarded to Suez.” 

“The last was to tell you that he was coming home again.” 

*‘ Ah, ‘Bucephalus!’ I see it all now.” 

“ Home again with your little girl.” 

“But why? He has not got that appointment. Then what 
induced him to leave ?” 

‘“‘ He was tired of the life here, I think. Then he was rather—er 
—shocked to find that you were not here yourself, and that he had 
—er—no home, and—er—in fact, no furniture. He felt sure he 
should be able to get something to do in England. Of course he 
expected to find you there.” 

“Tt is too dreadful!” she sobbed. “And my girl—was she 
well?” 

“Oh, quite ; except her eyesight. It had gone a little wrong, and 
Boxall wanted to get the best London advice. That was another 
thing that took him home.” 

It was another blow to little Mrs. Boxall, too. She went to stay 
with the missionary’s wife, who comforted her by telling her that all 
that she had to do was to write a good long letter to her husband, 
saying what she had done, and why, and telling him that she purposed 
returning at once to join him. 

“ And I should go back the other way—across America,” advised 
her friend. ‘Then you will be able to say you have been right round 
the world.” 

“But I don’t care about going round the world,” she answered ; 
‘I wish there were no world to go round. I wish I could go straight 
through the middle and get to London in a week. Here am I in 
Japan and my family in England! I don’t believe that I shall ever see 
them again.” 

‘Oh, nonsense! You must try and see the humorous side of it, 
It’s like a game of hide-and-seek all over the globe. Or that game 
of ‘ Post’ we used to play at in the nursery. When ‘General post’ 
was called out, everybody changed places with everybody else. One 
corner of the room was Constantinople, and another was Calcutta, and 
you rushed across.” 

“T wish it were only a room between ws,” sighed Mrs. Boxall. 

She took her friend’s advice, however, and wrote to her husband, 
explaining everything. She told him exactly by what steamer, on 
what day she would leave, and added—“ Before you receive this, I 
hope to be well on my way home, for the last time. I am telegraphing 
to say I am coming.” 

She did telegraph, one word only, got from Dixon’s Code, which 
she knew her husband used. And leaving word with her friend that 
in case any telegram from England arrived for her, it was to be sent on 
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to meet her at Aden, she started in not such very bad spirits on what 
she trusted would be her final tour across the Indian Ocean. 

Mr. Boxall’s state of mind, meanwhile, was not enviable. He had 
fully expected that his “‘ Bucephalus ” telegram would have kept his 
wife in England, and his disgust at finding her flown back to Japan 
may be imagined. 

However, it was fortunate that he had returned just then, because 
only two days after landing he heard of an excellent position as 
headmaster of a small but venerable grammar school in the North of 
England. Ina week more he had sent in his testimonials, and soon 
after heard that he had been appointed. He at once telegraphed out 
to his wife in Japan. The missionary’s wife did as she had promised 
and—Mrs. Boxall having left a fortnight before--forwarded the 
despatch to Aden, to await the steamer homeward bound. 

Now on that steamer Mrs. Boxall was enjoying herself much more 
than she had expected to do, owing to the presence on board of a 
delightful Australian judge and his wife, who were on their way to 
England, and who proved most kind and sympathetic. The judge 
said that he had never heard of such an extraordinary game of cross 
purposes ; his wife said that Mrs. Boxall must sit next to them at 
every meal, consult them about everything, and not mope. 

At Aden the telegram was duly handed to her. It had two words 
this time,—‘ Eccentricity. Bohemia.” The mere sight of the 
document filled her soul with trepidation, and she rushed off for 
advice to her good friends the Australian couple, who were fanning 
themselves vigorously under the awning, seated on deck chairs. 

“ Don’t distress yourself at all,” said the judge. ‘I'll see what the 
words mean for you. I have a Code-book in my portmanteau.” And 
he marched off at once to unearth it. In afew minutes he came back. 

“This is what it means,” he said; “I’m afraid it’s not exactly what 
you want: ‘I amcoming. Wait till I arrive.’—I’ve copied it out of the 
book, so there can be no mistake.” 

“Coming where? Arrive where?” asked Mrs. Boxall, breathlessly. 

“ Well—um—,” stammered the judge, “it Zooks as if it must mean 
that your husband is coming out to where you were, that is to Japan. 
I’m afraid it must mean that. Clara, catch her!” 

But his wife was too late, for Mrs. Boxall had already subsided on 
the deck. 

If anything could have lessened the effect of this new shock, it 
would have been the sympathy lavished on her, first by the judge and 
his wife, and then by nearly everybody on board who heard the story. 

“You must return instantly to Japan,” said the judge. “It’s the 
only course open to you. Your husband is going there and you'll 
probably arrive about the same time. It’s lucky you haven’t got 
further than Aden.” 

“ But if he is going out, why should I not wait here him?” 
pleaded poor distraught Mrs. Boxall. 
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“ He may be going out the other way—through America.” . 

Finally she decided to do as the judge advised. But first of all she 
wrote her mother a long letter, in which she declared she was certain 
she would never see her husband again. The judge’s wife had 
promised to visit Kensington and call upon that lady directly she 
arrived in London. With an inexpressibly heavy heart Mrs. Boxall left 
the steamer, stayed two days at a baking hotel at Aden, and then 
caught a P. and O. steamer to Hong-Kong, whence she could get 
a passage to Japan. 

Behold her therefore about a month later, by an almost inconceiv- 
able series of misunderstandings, arrived once more at the port of 
Nakamouri—which she had twice already abandoned, as she thought, 
for good. 

No kindly professor loomed on the quay. ‘The rain descended in 
sheets. She drove to the missionary’s house, only to find that his wife 
had left for Europe. She needed the face of a friend, and she drove 
on at once to Professor Wildman’s abode, and asked to see him, 
though he was a bachelor. Necessity knows no proprieties. 

Astonishment and consternation are poor words to express the 
feelings with which the professor beheld Mrs. Boxall once again. 

** But—but,” he said, without waiting to shake hands, “ did you not 
get the telegram that was sent on to Aden? Mrs. Carter, old Carter’s 
wife, you know, distinctly told me she had forwarded it.” 

‘“*Yes—and it meant that my husband was coming out to Japan.” 

“ No—it meant that you were to join him in England.” 

‘ Oh—Bohemia ! ” was all that Mrs. Boxall could ejaculate before 
fainting dead away, to Mr. Wildman’s inexpressible disgust. 

The first words she uttered when she came-to were : 

‘But the judge looked it up in the code himself.” 

“What judge?” asked Mr. Wildman. ‘ Whoever he was he made 
a complete mistake.” 

An awful idea flashed upon her brain. Could the judge and his 
wife have been deceiving her? 

The professor had recovered from his first astonishment; the 
reaction had set in, and he had now relapsed into gloom. 

“T’ve heard from your husband—a letter—he’s a lucky fellow. He 
has a first-rate English berth now. Wish J had.” 

This was the first that Mrs. Boxall had heard of the appoint- 
ment, and she was too utterly depressed to care to ask what it was. 
She drove off to an hotel, and decided on the very best course that she 
could possibly have adopted. She would not stir from where she was 
until she had had a letter from her husband, giving her full directions 
what to do and where to go. She would trust to enigmatic telegrams 
no longer. 

The professor when he heard of this resolution strongly approved. 

“It’s like a man losing a dog in the street,” he remarked. “The 
best way to find it is not to go hunting for it, but to stay where he is 
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Sooner or later the dog comes back. And sooner or later you will 
have a letter from Boxall.” 

It was later rather than sooner, but it came at length, in response 
to one sent home by his distracted wife. When it came, it cheered 
her wonderfully. She expected it to be filled with reproaches for all 
the money she had spent. On the contrary it expressed the greatest 
sorrow for her misfortunes: what blame there was he reserved for 
himself. 

“Those friends you made on the ship,” he wrote, “the Australian 
judge and his wife, called on me and explained the whole thing. The 
words I telegraphed, ‘ Eccentricity, Bohemia,’ mean in Dixon’s Code 
‘I have got appointment; come at once,’ Unfortunately the judge 
used Tweedie’s Code instead, and forgot there was any other in 
existence ; and it so happens that in Tweedie’s Code the same words 
mean ‘I am coming ; wait till I arrive.’ That was how you were 
sent back from Aden to Japan, when I was expecting you every day 
in England. I must say that the judge was deeply cut up about his 
mistake. He says he shall never forgive himself, and insists that 
he must pay all the extra expenses you have been put to. He is a 
brick, and is sending his two boys to my school. Even your 
mother calls him a ‘ most polite man, outwardly,’ adding, ‘too polite 
to be quite genuine, I fear.’ The heart has been rather troublesome 
of late. I long to show you my school; such a delightful house, in a 
picturesque moorland country.” 

Then he went on to say that Mrs, Boxall might make herself quite 
easy about her boy and girl, who were perfectly well. He himself 
was not obliged to take up his appointment for four months longer. 
So he proposed, as some consolation after all their troubles, that they 
should meet half-way, and enjoy a pleasant trip home together. She 
must do exactly as he told her, and then they were sure to meet. He 
would start from Liverpool in a month’s time from the despatch of 
his letter, for Aden, and she must leave Japan for the same place as 
soon as she received it. He added, ‘‘ Aden will be so new to both 
of us.” 

“Oh, I shall see him again!” she exclaimed, with happy tears in 
her eyes. “ But his writing has not improved: and I did not know 
any steamers for the Mediterranean started from Liverpool: but he is 
sure to judge best. And that about Aden being so new to us is 
evidently a joke. The hateful oven! I know it by heart!” 

It was well that she had this transient gleam of happiness: that 
all the way back to Aden her heart was full of blissful expectations : 
because——— But it now becomes necessary to shift the scene to 
another steamer, ploughing the Atlantic waves between England and 
America, at a date three months after Mrs. Boxall’s farewell to Japan. 

Nobody who has followed that lady’s strange adventures so far, 
will be surprised to hear that Mrs, Boxall was a passenger on this 
Atlantic steamship! It had come about thus, For three weary 
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weeks she had waited for her husband at Aden. But he came not 
In desperation she at length hurried on to England, again startling 
her mother almost into her grave by her sudden and violent appear- 
ance in the Kensington drawing-room, 

Then it had all come out. Mr. Boxall wrote what is called a 
“running hand.” And what his wife had read as instructions to 
meet him at Aden was in reality a pressing invitation to her to share 
a homeward journey from Ogden, on the American Pacific Railway, 
the alternative route to England for visitors from Japan. 

“ He said it was so near Salt Lake City, you know,” explained her 
mother. ‘“ And he wanted to go and see the Mormons.” 

“The Mormons!” exclaimed his wife. 

“Yes, my dear. It’s very suspicious,” replied her mother, whose 
heart did not admit of too favourable an estimate of anyone. 

The only satisfaction that Mrs. Boxall did receive at Kensington, 
was in hearing from her mother something else that had been said by 
Mr. Boxall just before he started. 

“If by chance I don’t meet her at Ogden, I shall simply stay there 
till she comes,” he had announced. 

“Very well then,” she thought. ‘ My obvious duty is to go out to 
him there and bring him home. After all, it is only about half the 
distance to Japan. Only a quarter round the world ¢Azs time,” she 
said to herself with a deep sigh. And that was how she came to be 
on that Transatlantic steamer’s deck in that month of October. 

She longed for the ship to fly through the waves. If it deserved 
its name of greyhound, why did it mind head winds, which prevailed 
to an exasperating extent? To add to her legitimate grievances, when 
within one day’s steam of New York a terrific gale was encountered. 

It lasted the whole of one day, and blew itself out by nightfall. 
Then there followed two of the worst accompaniments of a sea 
voyage—a heavy swell and a thick fog. 

The engines were reduced to half speed. Mrs. Boxall had only 
just gone to her cabin, late at night, when she was flung to the ground 
by what seemed an invisible hand stretched out to assail her. 

A terrible crashing, rending noise was heard: then the rushing 
about of hasty footsteps on the deck above her, with shouting. She 
raced on deck, amid screaming lady passengers, to find that the boats 
were being lowered! The mist was lifting, and the black hull of 
— vessel could be seen close at hand, with its row of port-hole 

ights, 

There had been a collison in mid-sea between two mighty liners, 
neither of which lived and floated for more than an hour after the 
shock. Fortunately there was no crowd of passengers, and before long 
every soul on the steamer that carried Mrs. Boxall had been got 
without accident into the boats. 

On the other steamer all was hurry, for she was settling down fast. 
No more than four boat loads had been safely launched, when she 
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gave a plunge forward, then reeled sideways, and with lights still 
burning and funnels still smoking, disappeared hissing beneath the 
waves, 

An awful momentary silence followed. Then shouts and screams 
were heard from the water on all sides. The boats already afloat 
rescued many a drowning sailor and passenger from death. That 
which carried Mrs. Boxall and her fortunes had already a dangerously 
large number on board, when a poor wretch was seen close by clinging 
to a spar, almost exhausted. The sailors looked at each other, and 
shook their heads. 

“Oh, save him !” cried poor little Mrs. Boxall, wringing her hands. 

‘It must be the last, then!” said the mate, and pulled the man in 
over the gunwale. Mrs. Boxall caught one glimpse of his face, 
screamed, then swooned helplessly away. 

It was her husband! Strengthless, half unconscious, numbed, and 
dripping—but still Mr. Boxall. He would not have been there had 
he not repented of his resolution to stay at Ogden for an indefinite 
time, and decided on hurrying home to England instead. 

And to this day Mrs. Boxall can hardly be brought to look upon 
that collision as a disaster, although several persons perished in it, 
and it was a whole day before the boats were picked up: for without 
it, she solemnly believes that she would never have beheld her 
husband’s countenance again. 

H. F. Lester. 
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